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SALOME CORRI. 
FROM THE NOTE 800K OF A PEDESTRIAN, 
** An owre true tale.” 
*¢ Beware the ides—_—___”’ 


Were it not for the occasional 
success of pretenders, the almost 
unerring nol st of such men as 
Lilly, Moore, Bacon, or Cvombs, 
would never be credited; not that I 
would be supposed by that remark to 
advocate the cause of fortune-telling— 
far from it—for I think nothing more 
ridiculous than. a belief in the capa- 
bility of a few miserable old women 
to dive into futurity, and bring that 
to light which it was evidently the 
design of an All-wise Providence to 
keep hidden. But it must certainly 
be allowed that the men whese names 
are above mentioned, owing to their 
extensive powers of observation, their 
secret means of obtaining informa- 
tion, added to many other unknown 
sources, acquired by their keen pene- 
tration, and other qualities, a celebrity 
that was somewhat dangerous when 
opposed to the weak faith of the mul- 
titude, who are ever ready to credit 
the marvellous in preference to what 
common sense dictates as the more 
natural view of the question. ‘Taking 
these things into consideration, it is 
not to be wondered at that they were 
in general pretty accurate in their 
prognostications. But how are we to 
account for the fact when persons 
reared in a foreign land, without the 
necessary education to enable them to 
direct the powers of their minds to 
the acquirement of that discrimination 
and coolness of judgment indispen- 


Julius Cesar. 


sable for the purpose of extracting 
the information which will serve as a 
clue to the fulfilment of their predic- 
tions, and who are afterwards brought 
into a strange country, amongst a 
strange people, and there foretel with 
accuracy occurrences of which they 
could have no previous intimation. 
Thus it was in the case of the gipsy’s 
prediction of Josephine’s future ad- 
vancement to the throne of France,* 
and in several similar instances, which 
have been too respectably authenti- 
cated to admit of a doubt. 

It is to illustrate one of these re- 
markable occurrences that the follow- 
ing tale is introduced, the leading 
incident of which is true. 

Some few years ago I made a short 
excursion into the north of England, 
accompanied by my friend Mr. Len- 
nord Bartlett. Having surveyed man 
of its varied beauties, we at ‘mae’ | 
arrived at the little, bustling, smoky 
town of NorthShields. ‘“ And now,”’ 
said my friend, wiping his mouth with 
a napkin, by way of conclusion to a 
hearty dinner, ‘* where shall we stroll 
for a little fresh air?’”’—** Towards 
Tynemouth,” I replied, “as it will be 
unpardonable to return to London 
without having explored its magnifi- 
cent ruins.”—** Allons donc,” returned 
my friend, taking his hat and stick, an 
example which I speedily followed, 
and away we went. 

There is nothing very remarkable 








* Vide Scott’s Life of Napoleon. 
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along the road (a mile and a half in 
length) necessary to be traversed be- 
tween North Shields and Tynemouth ; 
but at its termination is a small square 
house with a red front, a row of trees 
on each side, and an oak at the back, 
the wide spreading branches of which 
extend over the roof, and some three 
yards beyond it; where a little golden- 
haired, blue-eyed girl, with cheek and 
lip that would shame a_ cherry, 
serves you, in a_ portly earthen- 
ware jug, with ale to which nectar 
itself could bear no comparison. To 
pass the place without tasting were a 
sin, as the old ballad has it; conse- 
quently, in we trudged, and seating 
ourselves in a clean, well-sanded room, 
three sides of which boasted in all of 
nine windows, called for a pitcher of 
their celebrated beverage. Whilst we 
were discussing its merits, a couple of 
sturdy fellows, with red cuffs and col- 
lars to their coats, and gold-laced hats, 
entered, leading between thein a young 
man of about eight-and-twenty, whose 
hands were pinioned to his sides with 
rope. There was something out of 
the common way in his appearance. 
He was dark complexioned, had thick 
curly black hair, whiskers, and mus- 
taches; his attire was of the coarsest 
and plainest description, but clean and 
whole; and as he wore no vest, his 
bosom displayed a shirt, the whiteness 
of which strongly contrasted with his 
swarthy skin. The opening of this 
was fastened with a large gold brooch, 
and his ears were decked with rings of 
the same metal. His eyes were large, 
black, and brilliant; his features regu- 
larly formed, if not handsome; and 
his figure slight, and even elegant, in 
its formation. 

“* A dusty day, your honours,” said 
one of the constables, (for such they 
were,) wiping his brow, and eyeing 
our tankard wistfully. 

“Very true,” f replied, filling him 
a glass of its contents, by way of bribe 
for information with regard to his 
prisoner. 

** We’ve had a warm job of it,” said 
haga constable, edging up to the 
able. 


w. Of what?” asked Lennord, offer- 
ing a brimmer. 


“* After this vagaroon gipsy fellow, 
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your honour,” replied he, quaffing off 
the liquor. 

«© What is his offence?” inquired I. 

«‘ Offence, your honour! offence! 
Ax any bairn in all Northumberland, 
and they’ll aye be telling you he kens 
folks fortins.” 

*« And is that all?” 

« That all, your honour! that all! 
Why, he’s given us more trouble to 
click haud o’ him, than all the rest of 
his vagabond crew put thegither.”’ 

«That may be; but I wish to know 
what crime he has committed ?” 

‘¢ Crime, your honour! crime! 
Ha’ant he been setting forth that if 
ever the French beat us we shall ha’ a 
foreign king?” 

« Well friend,” responded I, “ and 
that certainly will be the case if we 
are such fools as to let them heat us ; 
and, arguing upon the same plan, this 
young fellow stands a fair chance of 

unishment for his folly in suffering 
bimself to be caught by two persons 
so unfitted, by good living, to keep up 
with him in a race.” 

“« Heart 0’ my soul,”’ exclaimed the 
Bipsy, breaking silence, ‘‘ a porker 
might as well strive to pursue a hare 
as they me; but each had a sure- 
footed horse betwixt his legs ;—yet 
even then I should have escaped had 
they not surprised me asleep near 
Tynemouth Abbey, and deprived me 
of my pistols.” 


*« You must be a dangerous charac- 


ter, if it be your usual habit to carry 
fire-arms about you.” 

‘‘T have been but a short time in 
England,” replied the young man, 
‘‘and know little of its customs, 
though I have experienced one to-day 
which I should never have expected to 
exist in a Christian country.” 

** And what is that?’ 

“ Why, sir, after thus binding me 
with vile hemp, they dragged me 
along the road, stopping to drink at 
every public-house, and refusing to 
suffer me even to moisten my parched 
lips with a draught of water.’ 

I was shocked at this, and immedi- 
ately proffered him the jug, and re- 
quested his captors to loosen his wrists 
for a few moments. They readily 
complied, but no sooner were the 
gipsy’s hands at liberty, than, darting 
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them towards the officers, who stood 
on either side, and seizing a pistol 
from the breast of each, he retired a 
few steps, and aimed his weapons at 
their heads. I must own I felt some 
alarm at this, but at the same time 
could not forbear laughing at the lu- 
dicrous figures cut by the constables, 
who stood 


‘* Distilled into a jelly with the effect of 
fear.” 


The ruby nose of the one faded into a 
blueish grey ; whilst the same feature 
of the other, which erst had shone 
like burnished copper, now twisted 
about after the fashion of an ele- 
phant’s proboscis, or an eel whose 
tail is held in durance. 

The catastrophe which I every mo- 
ment anticipated did not, however, 
take place, as the gipsy, after the 
lapse of about half a minute, dropped 
his hands, with a look of contempt at 
the worthy parish officers, and, walk- 
ing up to me, laid the pistols by my 
side, and said, “I merely wished, sir, 
to destroy your opinion of my being a 
dangerous character, by showing you 
that even though my liberty was at 
stake, I could resist the temptation of 
escaping at the expense of human 
blood, and preferred bondage to harm- 
ing a fellow-creature.”’ 

‘1 believe you from my soul,” said 
I, again offering him some ale; “ but 
will you tell me if your knowledge 
extends so far as to enable you to 
predict what will befall you within 
the next six hours?” 

The gipsy directed his dark eye full 
upon me, and appeared to be in some 
perplexity ; eventually, with a smiling 
countenance, he ahel for some paper, 
with a pen and ink, and on their being 


brought he hastily traced a few lines 
on a Sheet, which he folded up, and 
handing it over to me, requested I 
would retain it in my custody for a 
few moments, and also repeat my 
question, 

“What will befall you within the 
next six hours ?’’ I reiterated. 

“Imprisonment,” replied the gipsy, 
firmly. 

‘‘Then,’’ resumed I, ‘* I must en- 
deavour to convince these gentlemen 
that your predictions are not to be re- 
lied on, by setting you at liberty.” 

“At liberty, your honour! at li- 
berty!” exclaimed he of the ruby 
nose. 

‘** Hark ye,’’ whispered I, slipping 
a guinea into his ready hand, “ you 
are in his debt for not making an 
exhibition of your cranium’s interior 
just now, so let the poor fellow go 
this once, and I will immortalize ye 
when I get to London.” 

The gold did the business: it beata 
grenadier’s march to his heart, lit up 
a beacon in his eye, unfurled a crim- 
son flag upon his cheek, and fired a 
volley from his lips. 

“‘Immortalize, your honour! im- 
mortalize! A guinea, your honour! 
aguinea! To be sure, your honour 
knows best—and if t’other glass were 
thrown into the bargain, why—” 

‘“‘ Here it is,” interrupted I, filling 
him one; and then turning to the 
yipsy, continued, * You have prophe- 
cied falsely—you are free.”’ 

What was my astonishment when 
this intelligence threw him into a loud 
fit of laughter; and on my asking, 
somewhat angrily, his meaning, he 
cried, “The writing—the writing— 
open the paper.” I did so, and read 
the following :— 


‘“¢ Thou who think’st thou canst, at will, 
Circumvent the gipsy’s skill, 
And make his prophecy as light 
As sand, when upward borne in flight, 
Take good heed thou art thyself 
Not baflled by the gipsy elf. 
You ask, in six hours shall I be 
In prison or at liberty? 
The opposite to what I say, 
Take for a reply you may ; 
By which you’ll find perceptions swift 
In hunting out your hidden drift.” 
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“ You are a clever fellow,’’ said I, 
‘“‘ for it certainly was my intention to 
endeavour that the opposite to what 
you predicted should come to pass, in 
order to prove that you could not tell 
your own fortune so well as other 
people’s; however, I cannot regret 
that it is otherwise, as J feel assured 
you will study to deserve the lenity 
these officers have shown you.” 

A low whistle from without inter- 
rupted me, and immediately the gipsy 
bounded to the door, and, exclaiming 
“Bernard Scrope will never forget 
your kindness,” vanished. 

“Bernard Scrope did he say?” 
inquired Lennord. 

‘“‘ Bernard Scrope, your honour, 
Bernard Scrope—yes, your honour, 
that is his name.” So saying, the 
worthy beadle, followed by his no less 
worthy colleague, departed ; and soon 
after Bartlett and myself did the same, 
and proceeded at once to the abbey, 
whieh has a most imposing effect, 
bursting suddenly upon the view, after 
passing under an archway, in all the 
grandeur of ruined magnificence. It 
is situated on the summit of a rock, 
overhanging the sea, whose foaming 
mountainous billows add greatly to 
the splendour of the prospect, and by 
their dashing sound lull the mind to 
that contemplative mood necessary for 
appreciating the surrounding wonders 
of nature and art. 

So long did we stay gazing upon the 
ruins, that twilight, with its dark grey 
mantle, surprized us ere we were 
aware of its approach; and so softened 
the harsh pth of the abbey, that it 
appeared to possess a new charm, and 
might be taken, by a fanciful imagina- 
tion, for some giant abode of enchant- 
ment, which faded into mist when ap- 
proached, All, too, was pleasingly 
silent: save the distant murmurings 
of the ocean, and the measured step 
of the centinel, who guards the gate- 
way. fora poet’s lip, and painter’s 
eye, to describe what we saw and felt! 
At length the reveries into which we 
had mutually fallen were disturbed by 
aloud “ Yo hoy!” which rang through 
the air, and reverberating against the 
rock, rose, with increased loudness, to 
where we stood, and, at the same 
moment, a long ray of red light shot 
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across the sea, on which it rested for 
nearly a minute, and vanished. 

‘“* Bet us descend,” said I; *‘ there 
is something going forward which it 
may be worth while to witness.” 

‘Know you not the rock is nearly 
inaccessible?” returned Lennord. 

‘At all events let us see how far it 
is possible to go,” rejoined I, swinging 
myself over the low wall, and descend- 
ing as fast as possible. 

‘¢ Well, well,”? said my companion, 
following, ‘‘don’t swear you won’t 
repent this.”’ 

The difficulty in scaling this rock is 
occasioned by its completely over- 
hanging the beach, so that, in the 
words of Monk Lewis, 


‘* Ifa plummet were dropt 
From its summit—unstopt— 
That plummet would reach the deep.” 


However, we managed, by entering at 
one hole, and again getting outside 
from another beneath, to descend 
about halfway, at a part where a small 
crag jutted out some distance from the 
main rock, and then turned abruptly 
upwards, thus forming a kind of natu- 
ral balcony, over which we could just 
incline our heads, thereby having the 
advantage of seeing without being 
seen. ‘The opportunity was made use 
of as soon as discovered, and from our 
perch we descried a number of men 
employed in landing casks from a 
skiff, which lay sheltered in a small 
inlet running some distance beneath, 
into a eavern in the rock. 

‘* By my life, we have fallen foul of 
a nest of smugglers!” cried Bartlett, 
in a voice louder than prudence war- 
ranted. 

A pistol fired upwards prevented 
my reply, and the accompanying ex- 
clamation disabled me from making 
one. 

“The excisemen, by G—d! De- 
struction be my lot if I don’t send 
them, brainless, to Davy Jones in the 
sponging of a touch-hole !” 

“* Peace!’? cried a stern voice : 
“unless the sentry sleeps soundly, as 
usual, that shot will betray us.”’ 

The latter sentence reached our 
ears flying; for we were in no loiter- 
ing mood after what we had heard; 
but escape proved no easy matter, as 
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in descending we had managed to drop 
from one crag to another—how, there- 
fore, to ascend again to the point 
above, became a heart-smiting ques- 
tion; but we were not allowed much 
time for deliberation, being suddenly 
and violently seized from behind, and 
tied back to back, before it was pos- 
sible to offer the slightest resistance. 

‘A word, and you die!” uttered 
the same voice whose fearful oath had 
reached our ears, and whose possessor 
held a pistol within an inchof my head. 

«© Away with them to the abbey!’ 
cried another, who proceeded to bind 
our eyes, which done, we were led, as 
I guessed, far into the body of the 
rock, and up an irregular flight of 
rough steps, about three inches deep, 
searcely allowing security of footing 
to those who had the use of their eye- 
sight, much less to us poor hood- 
winked wretches. After ascending at 
least one hundred and fifty of these, 
we came to a sort of landing-place, 
and turning sharp round a corner, 
heard the drawing of bolts—a dvor 
creaked upon its hinges, and stooping, 
at our conductor’s desire, we entered, 
and were unbandaged. 

It would require the descriptive 
powers of a Radcliffe to convey an 
adequate idea of the scene around. A 
lofty dungeon reared its black and 
vaulted roof high above our heads; 
large rings, with pendant chains, 
adorned the stone walls; and on the 
floor, around a blazing fire, caroused 
several of the smugglers, whose fero- 
cious features were rendered abso- 
lutely demoniacal by the crimson out- 
line which the dusky flames imparted 
to them. Flasks, broken glasses, and 
fragments of provisions lay strewed 
disorderly about, and by each man’s 
side lay a brace of formidably-sized 
pistols. 

*“‘How now, who have we here?” 
cried one of the men, starting upon 
his feet. 

“* Silence!” returned our conductor. 
*« The captain’s coming, and we shall 
have a reg’lar judge and jury trial of 
these here two excise beggars.” 

‘** And see a Jack Ketch execution 
afterwards,” retorted the first speaker, 
in atone, and with a grin, that made 
me shudder, 
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A footstep was now heard, the door 
opened, and, accompanied by three 
men, the captain entered. He was a 
short, thickset man, whose reckless, 
daring expression of countenance be- 
spoke him one who had braved, with- 
out fearing, many a scene of peril and 
of blood; while the Herculean power 
displayed by his ample chest and 
brawny arms, showed the reliance he 
might place on his own prowess in 
bearing him through every danger to 
be overcome by personal strength. 
What, however, gave me some hopes, 
was a gleam of generosity which 
shone in his eye, and lit up a corre- 
sponding expression upon his other 
features. On addressing us I recoy- 
nized the second voice we had heard 
when on the rock. 

** Now, my lads, what have you to 
say for yourselves?” asked he. © 

“* Aaron, thou shalt be spokesinan,” 
whispered my friend ; and I answered 
the smuggler, that we were strangers 
who had come out of curiosity to view 
the abbey, and knew no cause why we 
should be thus treated. 

**Qverhaul ’em, Ben, and see the 
rights on’t,”’ cried our interrogator. 

The command was instantly obeyed : 
first upon Bartlett, upon whom no- 
thing criminatory was found; but 
upon searching me, lo! from my 
pockets were drawn a brace of loaded 
pistols. : 

“Ah ha!” vociferated the captain® 


‘“‘what have curious travellers to di 
c 


with these feather springs ?” 

‘1 can soon explain that,’’ an- 
swered I: ** they were inadvertently 
left in my possession by a gipsy, 
named Bernard Scrope, whom pro- 
babl you know.” 

*“< We do know him, and now know 
you to be the poor lad’s captors, or 
excisemen in disguise ; and if our late 
commander, Rip Von Holstein, had 
been alive, you would have been her- 
rings’ food in five minutes; but I’m 
an Englishman, d’ye see, and like fair 
play: sol’ll give you till sunrise to 
consider whether you will liberate 
Scrope, and join our numbers, or 
lodge here till death-day. Not a 
word now, to-morrow you shall be 
heard. Link ’em, Ben.” 

With these words he turned upon 
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his heel, while the obedient Ben fas- 
tened a chain round our waists, which 
was attached, as before-mentioned, to 
the wall, and then the whole crew left 
us to our meditations, which Bartlett 
soon interrupted with—‘A pretty 
sufferer I am like to be through your 
folly.” 

‘*Nay, don’t look as dolorous as a 
half-hung cat about it. It will turn 
out a pleasant adventure after all,” 
returned I, attempting to be cheerful. 

“Exceedingly pleasant, upon my 
soul, when the conclusion is likely to 
be a duck in the German Ocean.” 

‘‘Pshaw, let us hope for the best, 
and be prepared for the worst; and 
now tell me, what think you of our 
smuggling captain?” 

‘‘He looks marvellously like a 
thief,” answered Bartlett. 

‘¢ Why, I think the hanging mark is 
pretty visible,”’ I returned; and then 
paused to catch more distinctly the 
sound of a distant footstep which 
caught my ear. It approached—pre- 
sently the door opened, and Bernard 
Scrope stood before us. 

‘¢ Volictum doctius ”’ exclaimed he, 
on seeing us. ‘‘How came you 
here?” 

He was soon answered, and, in 
return, advertized us that having, 
from the North Shields side, per- 
ceived us, like a couple of sea-gulls, 
o* Gulls indeed!” ejaculated Len- 
nord, by way of parenthetical re- 
rmark,) clinging to the rocks, he 
yfeared we should have a rencontre 
with the smugglers, and accordingly, 
as in duty bound, made all speed to 
prevent unpleasant consequences ; 
“* but,” continued he, applying a key 
to our chains, ‘I will now repeat your 
own magic sentence.— You ure free!” 
and down fell the fetters at our feet. 

‘‘Not yet!” shouted the captain, 
suddenly entering: ‘‘who has thus 
dared—” 

“Tut,” said Bernard, taking him 
aside, and whispering in his ear for 
some minutes, and then repeating 
aloud, ‘So we are the debtors, Cap- 
tain Damdike.” 

‘‘°Tis well,” said the other, ad- 
vancing ; “and I cry these gentlemen 

ardon. Ourcargo is now landed ; and 
if they will partake of our night’s meal 


they shall depart in safety, provided 
we have their promise of secrecy.” 

“That shall willingly be given,’ 
said I, overjoyed at the prospect of 
freedom. 

Men now poured in bearing huge 
casks upon their shoulders, and heap- 
ing some broken staves upon the fire, 
made it blaze kindly. A table was 
next spread with bread, cold meat, 
and a two-gallon-jar of Scheedam. 
To this sat down Bernard Scrope, 
Damidike, Bartlett, and myself; all 
the rest stretched themselves in groups 
upon the floor, and gave loose to their 
mirth in songs and jest— 


‘* And many a legend wild they told, 
And many a lay they sung.” 


“We want but a Meg Merrilies,” 
said I, ‘*to embody the smugglers’ 
scene in Guy Mannering.” 

“‘Obedient to your wish, there she 
stands!’ cried Bartlett, starting from 
his seat. 

And of a verity there indeed stood 
before us a female gipsy, though far 
different in appearance to the redoubt- 
able Meg, not being more than eighteen 
years of age. She was tall in stature, 
but graceful as a fawn, and her face 
was loveliness itself; eyes, black as 
the midnight sky, and bright as the 
stars with which it is gemmed, were 
shaded by brows as slender and grace- 
fully curved as the infant moon; her 
nose was furmed with Grecian deli- 
cacy; and her vermeil lips displayed 
teeth like pearls. Though dark-com- 
plexioned, her arm and hand were as 
small, white, and chastely turned as 
those of the most faultless statue. 
She wore a turban of blue and white 
linen, with a red crown, of which 
colours her dress, after the Bohemian 
fashion, was formed. A natural dra- 
pery of long jetty hair reached to her 
waist, and floated in undulating ring- 
lets, as she waved above her head the 
ebon wand she held. 

*‘In Heaven’s name who is she?” 
was ny exclamation. 

“Hush! ’tis Salome Corri, our 
queen!” said Bernard, approaching, 
and taking her hand; ‘* dearest Sa- 
lome, where have you been these three 
days past?” 

With a voice at once wild and melo- 
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dious, she answered, “I have been 
borne on the wild winds of Heaven, in 
my car of moonshine, to the boundary 
of space! The dancing Borealis was 
my guide, and the whistling lightning 
my attendant! Thunders announced 


my coming, and hurricanes bore the — 


tidings afar! I have supped with Ma- 
homet’s mule, and joined the Pheenix 
in her flight; Venus opened her arms 
to receive me, and Mercury flew to n 
side; Saturn encircled my waist with 
his zone, and Jupiter hailed me as his 
daughter! At length I reached the 
Zodiac, and with a whip of snakes 
lashed Cancer, till I sent him whirling, 
with ten million times his former 
speed, to the Red Sea, where no rocky 
cleft will dare to give him shelter! 
How say you, Bernard, have I done 
well? Will Gabriel thank me for my 
pains? But spare your reply: I know 
what you would say ; and tell me how 
you ’scaped the hounds of justice 
whom I saw pursue you as I sat in the 
Dog-star?’’ 

Bernard recapitulated the circum- 
stances, and pointed me out as his de- 
liverer. She approached, and took my 
hand. On * hath not Salathiel 
fixed his seal, nor Cancer presided at 
thy birth. Projects nearly at a close 
rest on thy mind, but success is uncer- 
tain. Thou art about to launch thy 
bark on a dangerous sea, where, per- 
chance, it may be overturned, and rode 
over by vessels of a larger growth. 
But be of good cheer, to-morrow will 
I fly to Phoebus, and ask him to light 
you onwards to the wished-for goal. 
Speak not—answer not—Salome Corri 
will woo the planets to be favourable! 
Farewell!” and retiring as she spoke, 
her form became lost in the surround. 
ing gloom, gradually fading like a sea- 
mist in the stirring breeze. 

‘By the Lord Harry, she’s mad!” 
cried Bartlett. 

“You speak truly, sir,’ returned 
Scrope; “and ’tis her woes have 
made her so.” 

“Her story must be interesting: 
you will greatly oblige us by a rela- 
tion of it.” 

‘*I can refuse you nothing,” an- 
swered the gipsy; and immediately, 
with considerable feeling, he gave us 
the following narrative :— 
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Eighteen years ago the gipsies in 
the north were subjected to endless 
persecutions, and notwithstanding a 
more general belief was then afforded 
to their predictions, yet, owing to the 
pilfering habits of many, and the de- 
gree of awe in which they held the 
country people, an almost universal 
dislike wae entertained against that 
wandering class, which tended to 
create many quarrels between them 
and those by whom they had former] 
been treated with hospitality and kind- 
ness. Generous minds are ever sen- 
sible of obligations, whilst the narrow- 
minded forget all but a recent injury. 
Thus the gipsies, by way of revenging 
their supposed wrongs, readily joined 
the poacher, the smuggler, and the 
housebreaker, in their midnight depre- 
dations ; materially assisting them by 
the knowledge which, during the day, 
they were enabled to pick up of the 
localities. By these means magisterial 
attention was aroused, and a number 
of extra constables, in consequence, 
sworn in. These myrmidons of the 
law, armed with warrants, staffs, pis- 
tols, &c. crossed into Scotland, whi- 
ther the gipsies had fled on hearing of 
their kind intentions. 

It was in a small clachan, or vil- 
lage, some sixty miles north of Edin- 
burgh, where, sheltered by the high- 
lands, these readers of fate resolved to 
conceal themselves until the storm 
should pass over; but however secure 
they might deem their retreat, Ernest 
Corri, a wily Bohemian, and their 
chosen king, spared no exertions to 
provide his crew with the’ necessary 
means of defence, in which he was 
assisted by his old friends the smug- 
glers, who furnished him with what 
fire-arms they could themselves dis- 
pense with. 

It was on the Ilth of June, at 
twelve o’clock, when Phoebus, enter- 
ing the tropic of Cancer, once more 
greets the summer solstice, that Er- 
nest Corri heard the cry of a new-born 
infant proceed from his wife’s tent, 
and at the same moment Miriam Or- 
bit, his sister, gave birth toa boy— 
his wife’s child was of the opposite 
sex. Martha Scrope, an old gipsy, 
attended both, and calling her son, 
Bernard, then a boy ten years old, she 
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marked upon his arm the day, the 
hour, and the minute, at which her 
tribe had received this augmentation. 

‘‘Conrad,’’ said the monarch toa 
young Egyptian, ‘‘is’t not a shame 
that a day like this should pass un- 
graced by such a feast as these events 
call for, and which hitherto has never 
been omitted when the future gipsy 
queen was born?” 

The wily youth showed the whole of 
his ivory teeth, as, with a grin, he said, 
‘When Nichol Strathiel was king, 
and had a male child born unto him, 
he lifted up his voice, and said to his 
subjects, ‘Go forth and slay, even if 
you trespass upon our neighbours’ 
ground!’ and according to his word 
so was the thing done. Is « woman 
less worthy of such an honour?” 

‘‘Go forth and slay!”’ was Corri’s 
laconic reply. 

Thus commanded, Conrad Dirula 
collected together his companions, and 
left the clachan; and in two hours 
they returned, bearing the carcases of 
an ox, two sheep, a kid, and a sack 
full of slaughtered poultry. 

It so happened that on that very 
morning the officers of justice had 
arrived in the vicinity, and receiving 
intelligence from the enraged tewns- 
people of this depredation, immedi- 
ately concluded that they had now dis- 
covered those they were in search of ; 
and accordingly marched directly to- 
wards their settlement. The ale cup 
had just begun to circulate, when a 
gipsy, breathless with haste and fear, 
announced their approach. Corri was 
thunderstruck—had it happened but a 
day before it would have been differ- 
ent, as he might have received aid 
from his neighbours; but he felt that 
his late treachery had entirely pre- 
cluded every hope of the sort ; and as 
no chance whatever of escaping pre- 
sented itself, he resolved to die sword 
in hand rather than yield: he there- 
fore bade every man arm as fast as 
possible, and * the told them that all 
he required was, that they would, at 
the expence of their lives, protect the 
infant queen and her cousin; a loud 
shout burst from the tribe in token of 
their fidelity, and then ensued a breath- 
less silence. 

The constables now advanced, and 








their leader approaching Ernest Corri, 
desired him and his followers, in the 
king’s name, to lay down their arms, 
and submit themselves as prisoners. 
This was answered by a shot from the 
gipsy king, which stretched the un- 
fortunate man a corpse upon the 
ground. Each party now precipitated 
itself upon the other, and a butcherly 
conflict was for some time maintained ; 
but a formidable odds was soon formed 
against the gipsies by the arrival of a 
large party of peasantry, armed with 
clubs and pitchforks. Nothing could 
exceed the fury with which both men 
and women fought against a force 
so superior, but their valour was of 
no avail: man after man fell lifeless, 
and only a small number remained, 
who fought with desperate courage 
around their king. At this crisis some 
of the peasantry made a circuit round 
the contending parties, and fired the 
tents from behind. 

“My wife! my child!’ shouted 
Ernest, plunging into his burning 
tent, from. the opposite entrance of 
which, at the same moment, Martha 
Scrope rushed forth, bearing in her 
arms the inanimate Rebecca Corri. 
Bernard, seeing his mother’s danger, 
flew to assist her, but was felled in his 
passage by the butt end of a musket. 
lhe blow, however, did not deprive 
him of sense, and he saw, with horror, 
a gun aimed at his queen unperceived 
by Martha. She flew onward, and an 
intervening tree became, for a moment, 
her safeguard — again she was ex- 
posed to the marksman’s aim—she 
ascended a hill—the piece was raised 
—fired—the ball whizzed through the 
air, and entering Rebecca’s neck rid 
her of life and misery together. Mar- 
tha screamed, and, throwing down the 
body, flew back in search of her child: 
him she found, and with an energetic 
grasp seized and swung him upon her 
shoulder; then exerting all her re- 
maining strength, succeeded in once 
more gaining the hill, from whence 
she proceeded to a hollow tree, which 
a short time previous she had marked 
as a place capable of affording a tem- 
porary refuge. 

In the meantime Ernest Corri, 
nearly suffocated with the smoke and 
flame, effected a passage to the inner 
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apartment of his tent, down the sides 
of which the fire poured like a cata- 
ract; the wife of his bosom was gone, 
but his child lay extended upon a 
small heap of dry heather: he caught 
it in his arms, and was about to re- 
treat, when his footsteps were arrested 
by a plaintive cry—it proceeded from 
the lips of Miriam Orbit, who, with 
faltering steps, had fled with her in- 
fant, on the first onset, to this place 
for safety, and was now stretched, ex- 
piring, on the floor. 

‘‘ Brother, brother, save my babe, 
and leave me to my fate!” cried the 
hapless creature. 

Corri was not heedless of the call : 
he folded the infant to his bosom, and 
in another instant was on the hill 
which flanked his tent—a ball entered 
his head, but with more than mortal 
strength he still continued to flee, till, 
gaining the place of Martha’s conceal- 
ment, he sank overpowered at her 
feet. 

The fight was now rapidly approach- 
ing its close: the gipsies retreated from 
hill to hill, and from bush to bush, 
still struggling and signalizing them- 
selves by their valour; but none more 
than Conrad Dirula, who now assumed 
the command: his black eyes dis- 
tended, and seemed to emit sparks of 
fire; his dark countenance reddened 
with as deep a hue as the surrounding 
flames, and his teeth were firmly 
clenched together ; his back was placed 
against a tree, on the root of which 
one foot rested—three men did he 
keep at bay, two of whom speedily bit 
the dust; when, looking round, he 
saw the last of his tribe fall, upon 
which, suddenly drawing a pistol, he 
presented the muzzle to his mouth, 
and, pulling the trigger, shattered his 
head into a thousand atoms, thus put- 
ting a concluding stroke to the dread- 
ful conflict. 

The only survivors of the gipsies 
were Ernest Corri, his infant nephew, 
and daughter, with Martha Scrope, 
andherson. Hours elapsed, however, 
ere the two latter, by their united 
efforts, could restore the former to ani- 
mation; but when they succeeded, 
reason had for ever fled, and madness 
usurped her seat upon his brain. For 
nearly a twelvemonth did this forlorn 

Fes. 1832, 


oe reside amongst the hospitable 
Highlanders, during which time the 
little orphans were named by their 
faithful nurse, Salome and Gabriel. 
A short time afterwards some smug- 
glers, who were about to embark for 
Germany, offered to convey them to 
the port they were proceeding to, 
from whence they could easily find 
meansto reach Hungary. The proffer 
was thankfully accepted, and in a few 
months this remnant of a numerous 
tribe found themselves in the land of 
their nativity. 

Martha, with her infant charges at 
her back, Bernard by her side, and 
Ernest Corri supported upon her arm, 
proceeded immediately to a horde of 
gipsies, commanéed by her uncle, who 
lay at the point of death, whilst his 
subjects were already debating who 
should succeed him. Martha lost not 
a moment in persuading her relation to 
nominate talnee his successor, and 
that until she should arrive ata riper 
age her father should assume the name 
of king; which with his dying words 
he did. 

**All is now accomplished,” ex- 
claimed the sybil, ‘‘and Martha’s race 
is run. The planets decreed at my 
birth that hour as my last, when two 
beings without reason should be hailed 
as king and queen by a tribe to which 
they were strangers: thus has the fiat 
of fate become accomplished—here do 
I present a queen to you upon whose 
infant head the light of reason hath not 
yet broke, and a king from whom it 
has passed away for ever. Let the 
oldest of your tribe assume the coim- 
mand in Ernest Corri’s name till Sa- 
Jome, his daughter, reach the age of 
fourteen. You must count one year 
as past, and the rest from this day, for 
it is written that she shall not know 
the time of her nativity till she attain 
the age of seventeen. And now let 
me hear one gladdening shout, and 
the gipsy’s soul shall ride upon the 
ascending sound to the house of the 
weary! Shout, my children, and pro- 
claim Salome Corri your queen!”’ 

A loud acclamation closed the ad. 
dress, and Martha, who stood upon a 
small hillock, the outline of her gaunt 
form displayed in full relief against 
the bright blue sky, now drooped her 
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head—an ashen branch, on which she 
had leant, dropped from her powerless 
hand—and, with a deep sigh, she 
breathed her soul into its Maker’s 
hands. ; 

Thirteen years after this, Ernest 
Corri was released from all earth! 
cares; and Salome, then nearly fif- 
teen years of age, assumed the sole 
government of the te i who all 
adored her for her worth and loveli- 
ness. Never did so light a form or 
foot trip over the greensward—never 
did gazelle frolic over the plain with 
so graceful a movement—never did 
eastern Houri smile with so fasci- 
nating an expression—joy gambolled 

layfully in her eye—juy sat upon her 
oie irradiated her every feature: 
nor was her heart free from its empire ; 
for there the laughing god reigned 
supreme. A woeful hour was it when 
she was born, and Care, to make 
amends, seemed to have parted with 
her for ever. Born a mistress over 
her tribe, no harsh control repressed 
the elastic springs of which the youth- 
ful mind is formed—virtuous as beau- 
tiful, her soul’s delight was to dispense 
happiness around, and all the reward 
she asked was one approving glance 
from her beloved foster-brother, Ga- 
briel Orbit, who had now grown a tall, 
handsome —_ and a sharer of Sa- 
lome’s good qualities ; but in one thing 
she greatly excelled him, as well as all 
the other gipsies, namely, in her power 
of reading the stars. The Fates seemed 
at her call to open the pages of futu- 
rity, in which she traced, with ease 
and certainty, their decrees ; and often 
did she lament her ignorance of the 
day on which she was born; for Ber- 
nard Scrope, in obedience to his 
mother’s command, had never inform- 
ed her; and, consequently, the cele- 
bration of her birth was kept by her 
subjects on the anniversary of her 
arrival amongst them. 

When she reached the age of fifteen 
Salome longed to visit other countries, 
and, as persecution was beginning to 
raise its head against them, her wishes 
were met by the tribe, some of whom 
proposed travelling through Egypt, 


Persia, and Hindostan; which last 
place is supposed to be the original 
country from whence these wanderin 
people first emigrated. During their 
travels wealth poured in upon them, 
for Salome had but to smile, and emit 
one ray from beneath her long silken 
eyelashes, and none could refuse to 
cross her hand with silver. 

When in Samarcand, a young mer- 
chant presented himself at her tent, 
and, after stating that the fame of her 
oracles had brought him thither, re- 
quested to know if he should live to 
inherit his father’s property. The 
young gipsy queen examined the lines 
of his hand, and said, ‘‘ How now, 
what means this irregular curve, which 
was never yet known to grace mortal 
hand but that of royalty ?—here it is 
broken. Youth, thy father’s mer- 
chandize is a crown, which thou art 
not born to inherit! Prince, last year 
was a happy one to thee; prepare for 
achange! Pleasure dearly won, and 
cheaply parted with, produces future 
misery; and when the ides of March 
are past, beware how you gaze too 
freely on blue eyes !” 

Salome had divined truly—the youth 
who stood before her was Bedreddin, 
Prince of Samarcand ; who, taking her 
hand, with a smile, said, ‘* Light of my 
eyes, I bow with reverence before you; 
but if I must not gaze on blue eyes, 
come to my harem, and never will I 
dwell upon others than black; for not 
the brightest jewel in my father’s tur- 
ban can equal thine in lustre; nor the 
proudest aloe compare with thy lips; 
nor will even the seductive forms of 
the Alma equal thine in grace. Come 
then, rose of my heart, and reign its 
supreme mistress !” 

** Vile slave!” cried Salome, stamp- 
ing with her little foot upon the 
ground, ‘were it not for the fate I 
read in your countenance, I would have 
you torn piecemeal !” 

** Fate !” repeated Bedreddin, with 
a smile of good-natured contempt: 
‘shall I then fall in the approaching 
battle?” 

The gipsy replied— 


“ Fear not, prince—nor doubt my word : 
*Tis not the gun, or keen-edg’d sword, 
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That Destiny intends shall close 

Thy mortal sum of joys and woes : 

bry» lost the fight, though thousands fall, 
Safe shalt thou escape from all— 

Though storms arise, and ships are tost, 
Thy vessel never will be lost— 

Though Plague, with his infectious breath, 
Should myriads sacrifice to death, 

Still fearless may’st thou mock his power— 
Not then has come thy final hour. 

But when a fair Cashmerian dame 

Shall proudly of you homage claim, 

iy ying day shalt then be near— 

A ditch shall be thy funeral bier— 

A slave shall wed thy royal wife, 

And the bowstring rid thee of thy life!” 


“Ah ha! gentle gipsy, ” said Bed- Salome looked for a moment upon 
reddin, “would you fright me in re- him with an expression of pity, and 
venge for a few honied words ?” then returned— 


‘« The gipsy dealeth not in lies, 
She never will the truth disguise ; 
And that which once her tongue hath said, 
Hangs fix’d above thy fated head : 
Men may transformed be to stone, 
Mountains may be overthrown, 
Stars may quit their proper sphere, 
Things invisible appear, 
The earth may be to atoms crush’d, 
And Nature’s voice for ever hush’d, 
Her laws may be invaded ever, 
But Salome Corri’s forebode never !”’ 


“‘ Well, well,” observed the prince, tion in discovering me overwhelms my 
unmoved, “our teachers say, ‘Half soul with astonishment; but | have no 
what thou hearest believe.’ I shall, more time to lavish at present, so fare- 
therefore, accept as true the former well;” and with a light heart he de- 
part of your prediction, and reject as parted. 
false the latter. I have not, I find, (To be coneluded in our next.) 
been deceived in you: your penetra- 





THE DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER, 
A PRIZE POEM. 
SPOKEN AT HYDE-ABBEY, WINCHESTER, BY G. RUSSEL, MAY 24, 1810. 


Weep, Albion, weep! thy bleeding children feel 
The death-fraught edge of Persecution’s steel ; 
Dark Superstition clouds fair Reason’s light, , 
And spreads round Mary’s throne the gloom of night ; 
While arm’d with papal thunders, zealots dare 
Let loose the horrors of religious war. 
Beneath a dungeon’s lonely arch confin’d, 
Bereav’d of every solace but the mind, 
I hear, relentless queen, thy victims groan, 
Their cause unpleaded, and their crime unknown. 
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What tongue can speak the ling’ring death prepar’d 
For those, whom rage and prison-damps had spar’d ? 
Infuriate bigots shake the flaming brand, 
And Murder bares her arm, and revels through the land. 
Not all the conscious energy of truth, 
Not feeble age, or undissembling youth, 
Not all that spotless Innocence can plead, 
Revokes the doom, which vengeance had decreed. 
The Luth’rans die, but dying nobly prove 
Undaunted martyrs to the cause they love. — 
Ye British sons, whose pious souls maintain 
The pure religion of Messiah’s reign, ; 
Turn, turn your eyes, where Cranmer dares to wield 
Truth’s righteous sword, and Faith’s protecting shield ; 
Cranmer, the champion of religion’s cause 
Against despotic power and slavish laws, 
Upholds the word of God with dauntless soul,. 
Nor recks the papal tyrant’s proud controul. 
Great without pride, and good without disguise, 
Fervent in all the social charities, 
Injur’d, yet patient ; slander’d, yet serene ;. 
He claims e’en reverence from a bigot queen. 
Tears, gushing tears, must steep the tender strain,. 
And weeping Pity bleed in ev’ry vein; 
Sharp pangs of grief must tear th’ indignant mind 
To see the recompence to worth assign’d. 
Ah! he must fall! Faith’s panoply, that gave 
Undaunted firmness, can no longer save 
Her pious champion from the destin’d grave : 
No Henry now to shield his favour’d friend, 
No prince his worth to value or defend: 
For Mary, burning with relentless hate, 
Long since had mark’d him for a cruel fate. 
Switt to the palace Slander wings her flight, 
Slander, whose treach’rous arts detest the light; 
That cursed Fiend assails the royal.dame, 
Tells her, how Cranmer glories to disclaim 
A Papist’s sceptre ; how his daring band 
With impious heresy pollutes the land. 
Frowns, black as night, o’er her stern visage rise, 
Revenge quick-flashing from her savage eyes 
Bespeaks the dark design. ‘ Burn him!” she cried, 
“* Burn, burn the monster! Let his faith be tried ;— 
Die let the heretic for Luther’s sake— 
Let that reformer save him from the stake.” 
Ghastly she smil’d, and sign’d the fell decree: 
Instant the ministers of slaver 
With joy perform their sullen queen’s command, 
And furious Bonner leads the murd’rous band. 
Doom’d the sad tenant of a dreary cave, 
A living spectre in an iron grave, 
Immur’d in darkness, fainting, wasted, wan, 
Still Cranmer acts the saint and more than man. 
His soul superior to the tyrant’s nod 
Despises death, and vindicates his God; 
For o’er his cell Religion’s purest ray 
Sheds the bright prospect af a happier day. 
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The Saint by pow’r unaw’d, by pain unmov’d, 

And all the Christian in a prison prov’d, 

The Papists view, and various arts employ 

To glut their vengeance with malicious joy. 

Tis not enough to burn his limbs in fire, 

To blast his sacred honour they conspire ; 

They tempt the weakness of the human mind, 

And show that mercy, which they ne’er design’ d. 

A short-liv’d respite from disgrace ensues, 

And hopes of life a gleam of joy diffuse. 

Semblance of pity! ‘Oh, recant!” they ery, 

“* Recant, and thus regain thy liberty; 

This only expiation thou canst give, 

Recant, repent; thus save thy soul and live.” 

Thus they dissemble ; but revenge supprest 

Lurks unperceiv’d, and rankles in their breast. 

Too well, alas! succeeds the deep deceit, 

And injur’d Truth sustains a sad defeat. 

He yields by hope beguil’d. Life’s little span, 
Short, fleeting space of joy unnerves the man. 

Hide, Glory, hide the deed! Does Cranmer yield? 
Does Cranmer e’en renounce his sacred shield, 
The shield of Luther? Ah! he shrinks from death, 
And signs the recantation of his faith. 

What shouts of triumph bursting through the air 
Proclaim submission to the papal chair! 

But soon his throbbing breast, his downcast eye, 
Spoke the keen pangs of conscious agony. 

Soon did his haggard looks, and black despair, 

The gnawing vultures of his mind declare. 

To see in guilt such true repentance shown, 
Justice herself might smooth her rigid frown. 

Yet shall he conquer—hark! a heavenly voice 
Caught his enraptur’d ear, and bade his soul rejoice ; 
“‘Cranmer shall conquer”? was the sound. ‘The day 
Is come, that tears him from a despot’s sway : 

For one slight blot shall fortitude atone, 

And true Religion claim him for her son. 

Where Isis views with pride his classic bow’rs, 
And Oxford culls fair learning’s brightest flow’rs, 
Where sainted Mary lifts her fane sublime, 

And spire, that wears the mossy robe of time, 
Thither he comes, in garb of misery drest, 

The canvas-gown, the sackcloth’s sable vest! 

No hallow’d crosier in his hand is seen, 

No mitre dignifies his aged mien. 

Oh! what an awful, solemn scene appears ! 
Mourn, Pity, mourn! now flow his gushing tears 
Of manly sorrow—now his wand’ring eye 

Bends down to earth—now a on the sky, 
Image of anguish! till this fervent ag 

Burst from his lips—‘‘ Oh! heavenly Father, spare, 
Spare me, thy suppliant, thou, whom glory shrouds 
In beams of light, pavilion’d in the clouds, 

Allwise, Almighty, Everliving God, 

Who shak’st affrighted nature by thy nod! 

Thou too, great Son and Lord, celestial light 

Of light celestial, thou, whose matchless might 
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Bound Death in fetters, and, the triumph won, 
Thyself uplifted to thy Father’s throne! 

And thou, the blessed Third, mysterious pow’r, 
Fountain of bliss, who shed’st the living show’r 
Of grace divine, look down from that bigh seat 
Where thou with countless worlds beneath thy feet 
Hast dwelt from all eternity unseen, 

Beyond Archangel’s unassisted ken, 

Look down, on me thy healing influence shed, 
O’er me the fost’ring wings of mercy spread! 
Help, angels, help! Oh! whither shall I fly 
From guilt? I see the gulph of agony 

Yawn at my feet! I see the threat’ning 

Of vengeance lifted by an angry God! 

But why despair? will not repentance save ? 
That God of mercy, that kind pow’r, who gave 
His son to save the world, perhaps may hear 

A sad, repentant, dying sinner’s pray’r.” 

The martyr paus’d—Attention stood amaz’d ;— 
Rapt Expectation’s eye suspended gaz’d 

In silent wonder, ’till again he rose 

In all the we of deep-felt woes. 

“‘ My struggling soul forbids me te conceal 

The scorpion-stings of anguish which I feel ; 

My heart’s true faith ’tis madness to disclaim, 
Since Death has mark’d me for the greedy flame. 
My soul to happier regions seems to fly; 

The shoreless ocean of eternity 

Opes to my view:—A secret voice within 
Condemns the thought, which ripen’d into sin— 
England, attend !—I solemnly declare, 

(May God reject me, may no Saviour spare, 

If this be false,) that dread of death alone, 

Not mean submission to the papal throne, 
Constrain’d me to renounce the faith I own.’’ 

No more he spoke :—Resentment fir’d the throng 
Of raging Papists :—fierce they rush’d along 
Like tigers on their prey :—* Shall he defy 

Our holy master, our great Pope?” they ery— 

‘* Shall he thus boast his cursed heresy ?”’ 
Dragg’d to the stake, yet strong in heav’nly grace, 
And all the angel beaming in his face, 

The martyr shone—no sigh, no groan, betray’d 
His faith unfix’d, or prov’d his soul dismay’d— 
The flames first seize that guilty hand, which sign’d 
The recantation of a weaken’d mind. 

‘* Thou hated hand!” the sainted suff’rer cries, 
“* Thou cause of all my inward agonies ! 

Thou, till the flames destroy thy cracking nerves, 
Endure the pain thy signature deserves!” 

Then, while his soul exulted in her might, 

Though struggling nature shudder’d at the sight, 
The cherub Mercy, darting from the sky, 

Pour’d o’er his sinking frame a fresh supply 

Of — 3——The martyr felt the soothing balm ;— 
Sin lost her sting ;—Thus fortified, and calm, 
Amidst the em, fire erect he stood, 

Till dropt his hand, and paid its forfeit blood. 
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Meanwhile the flames with rage redoubled rise, 


His soul enraptur’d seeks her kindred skies ; 
The — seraphs caught his parting breath, 
And hail’d the martyr’s victory in death. 





THE WIDOW’S TEAR. 


BY THE AUTAOR OF “‘ THE HERMIT IN LONDON.” 


Why gave he not to me his dying hand ? 
And why received not I his last command ? 


Amonest the bitters (and there are 
many) which mingle in the soldier’s 
and the sailur’s cup, the first inter- 
view with a parent, a wife, or child of 
the dead-brave, is that which makes 
the heart sicken, the blood retreat to 
the aching centre of life, and casts the 
damp chilliness of the tomb over the 
frame of him who can feel friendship, 
and is possessed of sensibility. Here 
the childless, the widow, or fatherless 
not only claim our warmest sympathy 
and tenderest pity, but we seem iden- 
tified with their affliction, which be- 
comes our own. The ties which death 
has here rent asunder represent them- 
selves to us, together with what would 
be our anguish under similar circum - 
stances; and lastly, the sad uncer- 
tainty of life, and the as complete 
ignorance of how, where, and when 
its last act may come to a close, form 
an object the most melancholy and 
affecting that can possibly strike the 
human heart and mind with sorrow, 
and deep, dark reflection. These in- 
terviews are next, in agonizing inte- 
rest, to the last adieu which the weep- 
ing eye gives to the remains of what 
we have loved and lost, and which 
our mother earth is about to take 
from us, and to receive into her cold 
embrace. 

Iam now about to describe a short 
but affecting scene in life’s tragedy, in 
which the lovely young widow of a 
fine brave officer, cut off in the meri- 
dian of his day, and my unworthy self, 
were the only performers. My feel- 
ings are running away with me at this 
moment, and I had therefore better 
come to the scene at once, and give 
an historical account of what pro- 
duced it, together with reflections on 
the subject afterwards, since reflections 
more commonly flow from what has 


Pope’s Homer. 


passed away, than from the calcula 
tion and measurement, if I may be 
allowed the expression, which the 
mind makes on what may or must 
occur sooner or later. 

She (the widow) was seated on a 
sofa, her left arm reclining on a 
cushion, and one foot resting upon 
the bar of a chair opposite to her; 
her right arm was partly covered with 
drapery, and cradled a sweet innocent, 
who was gently breathing in peaceful 
sleep upon herlap. She was prepared 
for my visit, and the servant ha seen 
me from the window, and announced 
my approach, but let me enter the 
apartment quietly, and withdrew ere I 
had met her first look. It was that 
which I dreaded. I balanced between 
the fear of being abrupt, and the ap- 
prehension of awakening aching re- 
membrance by sadness and delay. 
Never was I mure confused lest I 
should look or speak too mournfully 
or too insensibly. I lingered before 
the house-door for some moments; I 
knocked as if I was afraid of its bein 
opened, and at length I mounte 
the stairs with the precipitation 
of one who flies to danger rather 
than contemplate it. And now my 
heart beat like an alarm-drum, and 
I was all confusion, when I stood be- 
fore her who had been the beloved 
wife of the fondest and truest of hus- 
bands, and he was gone! 

I felt it almost impossible to speak 
first—utterance was equally reluctant 
with her; a flush flew to her cheek on 
beholding me, and then suddenly fell 
back upon the labouring heart, which 
conveyed this to my imagination— 
‘How intimate you were! What 
friendship you had for each other!” 
Her eyes seemed to me to wander, 
and then to fix themselves alternately 
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upon her wedding ring, her fatherless 
babe, and her widow’s weeds. At 
length she raised them up, and, fixing 
them on me for awhile, cast a glance 
upon her sleeping boy, and let fall a 
single tear. Her countenance now 
seemed angelic; her mild blue eye 
spoke a volume of sensibility and re- 
signation—of natchless love and heroic 
endurance. This tear seemed like the 
last which the source of sorrow could 
afford; the channel appeared dried 
up, and left an arid waste behind it. 
She could weep no more—suffering 
had gone a stage further with her; 
this relief was no longer at hand. A 
deep sigh spoke for itself—mute me- 
lancholy pictured the widow’s tale. 
She now extended her hand, which I 
eagerly grasped, and, betraying less 
self-possession than she did, spoke 
some incoherent words of consolation, 
which I forget, and which were most 
ineffective. I was more agitated than 
she was, but her wound was deeper. 
I struggled to shake the arrow from 
my breast—her’s was transfixed, and 
sought for no cessation of pain. The 
infant moved ; her colour came again, 
the glow of maternal affection lit up 
her soft features, in which the gentlest 
lines of tenderness and goodness were 
finely drawn by Nature’s most favour- 
ing hand. 

‘* How Charles—” She could pro- 
ceed no further. —** Would have de- 
lighted,” said I, “in this dear, lovely 
infant.” Her eyes were again lit up 
with great animation, and the rose 
returned tohercheek. ‘Is he not—” 
Here she stopped again, and breathed 
with difficulty ; I finished the sentence. 
— Certainly like; the same eye,’’ 
for the sweet little babe just opened 
his and closed them again. ‘ Thou 
hast no father,’”’ uttered she, in a tone 
that went tu the verysoul. ‘* But you, 
Maria,” said I, taking her hand, * will 
be both parents to him, and he will be 
all the world tu you, your pride, your 
joy, your companion and protector.” 
This idea gave her an air of hopeful 
composure: the infant stretched his 
limbs, just released from the chain of 
sleep, and seemed to me to sinile in his 
iwother’s face, on which she rai-ed 
him from her lap, and clasped him in 
her arms, pressing him to her bosom 
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with a look and manner that I defy 
pen, pencil, or chisel, language, or 
florid tesasiption, to touch. The nurse 
and part of the family came in at this 
moment, and thus changed the scene. 
The widow rose, and, taking me by 
the arm, said, “I have been watching 
this dear baby’s repose until my limbs 
are quite benumbed, but it would have 
been cruel to have broken his rest; 
sleep is, alas! one of the greatest 
comforts we have—I, at least, find 
it so.” “ True,’’ replied I, ‘it is 
one of the many good gifts of boun- 
teous Providence ;” then, leading her 
from her seat, I proposed taking a few 
turns up and down the room, which 
she accepted. I ventured not to broach 
any new subject, but let her dwell 
upon the cause of her grief. We 
walked for a quarter of an hour, her 
dear Charles being, the whole time, 
the theme of her discourse: my re- 
plies were few, for 1 found that she 
felt a degree of ease in dwelling on his 
name, his perfections, his conjugal 
affection and great worth, and in re- 
tracing scenes of past happiness, and 
in looking back to times and places 
where we had all three met, and been 
united in friendship: in these I felt 
the fond glow of recollection, and 
aided her in mentioning such as 
might show forth the object of her 
love to the best advantage. ‘‘ You 
were more like his brother than a mere 
comrade in the regiment,” said she. 
‘“‘And thou art to me a sister,” dic- 
tated the best feelings of my nature; 
but I gave not utterance to this senti- 
ment; for] should have held it almost 
a crime to bring before her any other 
objectthanthe one. ‘* Yes,” answered 
I, “I loved him like a brother, and 
well he deserved it.” ‘ Poor Charles!” 
uttered with a sigh, closed our conver- 
sation, and accompanied her return to 
her former position. I now took my 
leave. ‘Come often,” said she; “ you 
awaken sad remembrances, which I 
had rather cherish than any impres- 
sions which the world can hencefor- 
ward give: good bye.” I withdrew, 
promising to comply with her request, 
and meditated, for at least an hour, on 
her appearance, her widowed state, 
aul on the days of other years passed 
with her light-hearted, kind, gallant 
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husband. What was she like? I 
know not: loveliness, rendered doubly 
attractive by misfortune; softness and 

oodness, more captivating from being 
laa and unprotected: her gravity had 
all the dignity of grief; her gentleness 
all the virtue of resignation; her grace 
was unassumed; her deportment all 
nature and woman. It is now time to 
tell her story. 

Well born, and highly educated, 
she, in early youth, married an officer 
of great promise: they were both 
young, handsome, and good, long ac- 
quainted, and indissolubly bound by 
the Hymeneal chain, imposed by 
choice, and accepted mutually from 
perfect sympathy and entire recipro- 
city of affection. Such marriages 
render life a perpetual spring, and 
make this cal, ungrateful world an 
earthly Paradise: never was couple 
more truly happy. Three years of 
this felicity rolled on, when his regi- 
ment was ordered to the West Indies, 
and it was deeined imprudent that she 
should accompany him on account of 
the anxious state of health in which 
she found herself, the consequence of 
which was the posthumous infant as 
described above. Most anxious was 
she to accompany her lost husband, 
but she was over-ruled by her family, 
and won by his tender solicitude for 
her welfare. My former comrade had 
seen service, and had distinguished 
himself in it: he had escaped the 
sword and devastating cannon, but fell 
a sacrifice to the climate, or rather to 
the destructive yellow fever. The 
regrets which his disconsolate widow 
constantly felt, and frequently ex- 
pressed, at not having been able to 
attend him in the hour of sickness, and 
to receive his last breath, were similar 


to those so finely embodied by Homer 
in that book of the Iliad which relates 
the speech of Andromache after the 
loss of her husband, Hector, and which 
I have quoted at the commencement 
of this attempt to draw from Nature 
one of her most affecting scenes: the 
scene itself was so impressive, that no 
tine can ever efface it from the tablets 
of my memory: the fair mourner (the 
chief character in it), was of a cast to 


‘charm, to interest, to claim respect, 


and to occupy an exclusive place in 
remembrance. Her sorrows and her 
sex might, of themselves, have fixed a 
hold upon the heart; her constancy 
and charms gave twofold effect to these 
claims. 

This interview confirmed, more 
than ever, my opinion that the sol- 
dier should never marry until he re- 
tires from his profession ; for although 
the society of lovely woman is the 
greatest comfort that his leisure can 
experience—the sweetest reward of 
his toils and dangers—yet the fre- 
quently being torn from her is a pow- 
erful drawback on this felicity; and 
the chances of mutilation and death, 
whereby her affliction must be so 
highly excited, makes the soldieralmost 
selfish who involves love, worth, and 
heauty in such distress and difficulty. 

I frequently returned to the widow, 
whose conversation bore always on her 
lost love—his praise rang incessantly 
on my approving ear: the past was 
her world, her age—the present a 
waste, a void. Years have elapsed, 
and she has, at last, thrown off the 
outward garb of woe, but the heart is 
clad inmourning. Peace to thy shade, 
comrade! Friend of my bosom! fi 
can never forget thee, nor ever lose 
sight of Tus Wipow’s Tear! 





THE SIGH. 
BY LORD GLENTWORTH. 


To sigh when sorrow loads the breast, 
Is nature’s kind relief ; 

To weep is almost to be blest 
Amidst the bursts of grief. 


Sigh then, sweet fair, if sighs can cheer 
A heart so sad as thine— 

Weep, and I'll double every tear, 
For all thy griefs are mine. 


Fes. 1832. 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
No. VIII. 
BY MRS, HOFLAND. 
THE 1LL-OMENED MARRIAGE. 


Tue most generally interesting, and 
certainly the very handsomest man I 
remember to have known in early life, 
was a young officer, whom I shall call 
Captain Cliefden. On his first ap- 
pearance in my native town he was 
very young, and so tall and slender, 
moreover with an air so ¢riste and, 
what we then concluded, so Werter- 
like, that every one set him down as 
far gone in pret Aa the consequence of 
disappointed love; as, however, he 
grew better, and became more cheer- 
ful, people found out that he had been 
melancholy in consequence of losing 
his mother, and that he remained in 
anxiety respecting the health of his 
father, and the future fate of a very 
young and dear sister. 

It was, indeed, soon discovered that 
there needed not, in his case, any pe- 
culiar, characteristic circumstances to 
spread acaptivation beyond that of his 
person and manners, which possessed 
alike attraction almost to fascination : 
these manners indicated rather the 
sentimnental than the heroic; but this, 
his daily improving person added in 
idea, and the manner in which he 
spoke of himself ‘‘as a soldier, and 
the son of a soldier, whose first lullaby 
was the war trump,” realized all our 
ideas of a conqueror. He was, indeed, 
altogether a peerless creature, but, 
alas! he was also a poor one. 

Even in my teens (long as it is since 
they existed,) fathers and mothers 
were as wary as they are now; and 
although many of the latter were fond 
of the society of one who, in a trading 
town, was doubly a rara avés, and con- 
sidered him the highest ornament of 
their dinner table, and the best adjunct 
of the assembly room, where he always 
appeared but never danced, still a 
sharp look-out was given to their 
daug hters and nieces. So sharp, in- 
deed, ‘ecame this surveillunce, little 
as his motions appeared to call for it, 
that he was a. 'enyth driven into a ne- 
cessity of declaring his affections en- 
gaged, and when this roused the cu- 
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riosity of the young, they learned, 
with more, perhaps, of disappointment 
than surprise, that he was captivated 
by a very pretty girl, the only daugh- 
ter of a wealthy optician. 

From this time the romantic in our 
hero seemed to vanish from our eyes, 
and we beheld in him a mere every- 
day character: no sigh now re-echoed 
to his; and one unlucky girl, who had 
been often envied for her confidential 
intercourse with the ‘‘ observed of all 
observers,’? named him “a Knight of 
St. Swithin’s ;’’ whilst our greatest 
female wit, who had in vain sought to 
render him a listener, made a carica- 
ture drawing of him, “ like Niobe all 
tears.” No admired man had ever 
walked more blamelessly through a 
difficult path, no man of integrity more 
unassamingly indicated the fact, that 
his gentle breeding and old blood were 
his sule portion, and no man of com- 
mon sense more feelingly lamented 
the deficiencies of fortune, at such 
times as circumstances warranted con- 
fidence. Nevertheless, the young ap- 
peared astonished to find it possible 
that the idol to whom they had as- 
cribed perfection, should choose a 
pretty girl, who was also highly ac- 
complished, because she was likely to 
be wealthy; and the old surprised that 
Mr. Osborne could allow his daughter 
to throw herself away on a man who 
had every good quality and virtue, 
save that which she could supply in 
sufficiency for both. 

At this time the country was at 
peace, but the first French Revolution 
Was progressing in a manner likely to 
produce war. Cliefden married, and 
settled in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, with an understanding that, if 
he could quit the army honourably, he 
should do so for the sake of his fair 
young wife, to whom he was an object 
of idolatry—a request he was the more 
willing to comply with, because he 
also had an object of intense interest 
in a sister likely to want a protector. 

It is of this sister I mean to speak : 
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it is she whom I recollect as the most 
beautiful and loveable creature my 
memory recalls, and whose uncom- 
plaining sweetness, and cheerful endu- 
rance of those thousand petty, but 
galling, evils to be found in depend- 
ant life, have left an impression on my 
mind never to be eradicated. Within 
two vears, the death of Colonel Clief- 
den left her wholly dependant on her 
brother for all that is required at seven- 
teen by beauty, simplicity, and that 
cesenl sania which, in the young, 
can exist against and contend even 
with the acutest sorrow. 

At the time when she became an 
inmate with a brother to whom she 
was ardently attached, his wife (lately 
a mother,) was a confirmed invalid : 
in consequence of losing her husband, 
whose property, though large, was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed, the colonel’s 
widow, during the time in which the 
intricacies of confused accounts were 
unravelled, and the period for wearin 
weeds demanded by custom shoul 
continue, thought proper to reside with 
her daughter. This woman had been a 
beauty, and, as such, attracted the at- 
tention of a family of rank in her neigh- 
bourhood: this notice only added affec- 
tation to vanity, and arrogance to pre- 
sumption: in company she was alter- 
nately a simpering automaton, or a 
supercilious fashionist—at home a 
weak complainer, or a positive tyrant. 
Poor Kate Cliefden found her both, 
ten times an hour. 

Long nurtured in the retirement of 
a small village on the banks of a Cum- 
berland lake, free as the mountain 
breeze that woke the roses on her 
cheek, the beloved of a doating father, 
the admired of all around her, and 
loving all in return with the ardour of 
a young and kindly heart, till now she 
had not known how cold words, and 
shadowy looks, quell the sunshine of 
the heart. High-souled as gentle, 
acute as artless, her pride was awak- 
ened not less than her sensibility, by 
the hauteur of those whom she yet 
knew to be her inferiors—the frigid 
nonchalance of her sister-in-law, who 
envied her even a kind look from her 
brother, the guarded, yet pointed, in- 
solence of the mother, who literally 
grudged her her food, were daily, hour- 


ly trials; but to conceal their effects 
upon her feelings from that brother 
was the most difficult of all tasks. To 
soothe his anxieties, to render his per- 
ceptions obtuse as to her real situa- 
tion, or prove to him, by an air of 
cheerfulness, that the arrows he wit- 
nessed fell harmless, was the great 
business of her existence. 

She had soon plenty on her hands. 
Kate loved the babe dearly, and, of 
course, the babe luved her; therefore 
she became chief nurse-maid. Mrs. 
Cliefden was the very quint-essence of 
fine-ladyism, and from a spoiled child 
soon sunk into the character of a 
spoiled wife under the management of 
her “poor dear mamma:” it was, 
therefore, found expedient to employ 
Miss Cliefden in every office to which 
either quickness, kindness, or ability, 
ought to be attached. The chocolate 
must be made by no other hands—the 
““sweet creature’s” hair could be 
curled by no one so proper as her 
sister—no common servant ought to 
dress, or undress, so delicate a person 
—nor could any one be sent to assist 
the cook so well as her at a busy time: 
besides, ‘‘ who ought to see after her 
brother’s linen, or that of the family, 
so proper as Kate Cliefden—it was as 
little as she could do, surely, in return 
for all that was done for her?” 

And little, indeed, would the affee- 
tionate and active yirl have thought 
all she could do, and did do, had it 
earned for her the friendship and con- 
fidence of those around her, and added 
to the happiness of him who was her 
all of earthly good; but, alas! she 
perceived that the sacrifice of her 
time, and, indeed, her station, her pri- 
vation of study, her loss of accom- 
plishments once so dear to her 
family, did not procure for him the 
ease or happiness she thus toiled to 
obtain. She saw, with bitter grief, 
that his eyes could not be blinded by 
her innocent artifices to the miseries 
of her situation, and yet that it was 
impossible for him to resent the indig- 
nities she suffered, or mitigate the toil 
she endured, without injury to his cha- 
racter and death to his prospects. 
The lovely, pining wife must not be 
wounded by remonstrance, the mourn- 
ing widow, who was also the dispenser 
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ef her husband’s untangible property, 
it would be crue] to blame, and fatal 
to offend. 

The family saw but little company 
for some time, but when the weeds 
were withdrawn the world was ad- 
mitted: by this time the young beauty 
had become a mere household drudge, 
and many who sought the fair vision 
they had seen but by a glance, visited 
only to be disappointed. There was 
one, however, who beheld her under 
all circumstances, and perhaps im- 

arted sympathy by demanding it 

rom her, for rarely could he speak of 

himself without associating painful 
circumstances in his narrative. ‘Phis 
was Frederic D——, the son of an 
eminent banker in Paris, at that time 
a member of the National Convention, 
and necessarily exposed to the terrific 
evils of that reign of terror which had 
long desolated France. With equal 
wisdom and kindness he had resisted 
his own wishes, and those of the 
mother, to behold this (the repre- 
sentative of their house, and justly the 
pride of their hearts,) during the 
period of dismay and confusion, and, 
of course, in obeying the mandate, the 
son was exposed to perpetual anxiety 
on their account. Many a plan for 
visiting home had he projected in 
those hours when affection overcame 
obedience, and as often had the gentle 
entreaties, the pleaded reasons, of 
Kate Cliefden, in seconding her bro- 
ther’s advice, won him from his pur- 
pose. He knew not how forcibly his 
own heart aided her persuasions for 
a considerable time, but when aware 
of its situation hesitated not to confess 
his flame, under a fond conviction that 
the merit of its object must ensure 
parental approbation, should circum- 
Stances permit their union. 

From this time there was a little re- 
Jaxation of manner in the dowager 
towards the lonely dependant, arising 
either from the known importance of 
D——’s connections, or the prospect, 
at least, of her removal: this pros- 
pect was, indeed, a faint one, “ sha- 
dows, clouds, and darkness,” rested 
upon it. No sooner was Miss Clief- 
den seen and known, even in a circum- 
scribed acquaintance, than she had 
many offers from the wealthy and the 





virtuous, and such was the high 
honour apparent in one case towards 
the orphan, that Cliefden felt it his 
duty to inform D——, who withdrew 
all claims of engagement, and offered 
to leave the neighbourhood immedi- 
ately. 

Kate’s answer was firm, though tre- 
mulously uttered, when her brother 
pressed upon her delay and considera- 
tion. ‘I know well there is little 

robability I should marry Frederic, 
yut there is still less that I should ever 
marry any other man ; I therefore will 
not authorize hope to another: if you 
urge me I may yield, but in or 3 sO 
I shall seal my own misery; for I have 
examined my heart, and, though 
young (and lively, I am sure I possess 
constancy.” 

In truth, Frederic and Kate were a 
pair of interesting lovers; their confi- 
dence was so entire, their manners so 
simple and so similar, with minds so 
superior, that it will rarely be the lot 
of any one to know intimately a couple 
so gifted and distinguished, and appa- 
rently so fitted to render each other 
happy, though of different countries. 
On this a they had, indeed, one 
source of happiness which rarely oe- 
curs, D was a Protestant; and, 
what was more to the purpose, his 
religion was not only a name but a 
principle, which was vitally felt and 
constantly in action. Kate had been 
herself piously educated in a secluded 
part of the country, where people were 
so far from being ashamed o — 
religion, that they would have blushe 
at the idea of having it not. In the 
new world to which she was brought 
these ideas were held obsolete by all 
but her lover. How closely this simi- 
Jarity attached them to each other! 
how truly they might be said “ to take 
sweet counsel together, and walk in 
the house of God as friends !” I never 
can forget. 

This state of affairs had continued 
above a year, (and as both were young 
delay had no harm, seeing it strength- 
ened both mind and affection,) when 
some changes took place in the French 
government of a somewhat amelio- 
rating nature, and there appeared a 

robability of Frederic’s recall. To 
ate this was inevitably a matter of 
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extreme anxiety; for although not a 
shadow of mistrust sullied the pure 
light of love, yet she could not con- 
template his danger unmoved, or be 
unaware that to him, and him alone, 
she owed the power of sustaining her 
mind in peace under the pressure of 
those numerous evils which crowded 
upon her by the increase of her bro- 
ther’s family, and the decrease of his 
wife’s expectancies. Before this new 
evil had time to nake much impres- 
sion, he one day rushed upon her with 
a letter in his hand, which contained 
@ passport, together with a consider. 
able remittance, and exact information 
of the place where he would, at a spe- 
cified time, find a vessel to convey him 
to the country from which he had 
been, from various causes, so long an 
exile. 

The letter spoke of danger still 
arising to all his family, and insisted 
on the necessity of complying, to the 
very letter, with the requisitions, 
alleging, “‘that the long anxiety and 
the bad health of his parents alone 
induced them to urge his return.” 
The fond, trembling girl read and re- 
read each sentence, weighing all with 
due deliberation, and on replacing the 
letter in Frederic’s hand, and gently 
pressing the fingers, said only, “I see 
you must go.” 

** But will you not go with me ?”’ 

“It is impossible—you cannot lose 
an hour.” 

**Oh, yes, I can reach the place after 
the expiration of eight hours. Will 
you, dear Katherine, take the night to 
consider ?—will you at six to-morrow 
give me an answer, which will be life 
or death to your devoted Frederic? 
No, nv, do not look so wild and so 
pale, it will be nezther, for our love 
can last through a long parting. I 
would not hurry you by my language 
into any rash action: put me (so far 
as you can) out of your thoughts, de- 
liberate calmly, consult your good 
brother, consult your own excelleut 
understanding, think of the danger— 
dear Kate—think of yourself—for 

ourself—I ask no more!—I will be 
ere at six.” 

Fearful—unobly, generously, honestly 
JSearful—that he should, by displaying 
the terrible, the almost phrenzied 


anxiety he felt, influence her in a mo- 
ment so awful and eventful, the lover 
fled; but ere he left the house told 
his errand to Cliefden, and entreated 
him instantly to repair to his sister, 
and cuuusel her according to his 
calmer views of their situation, The 
conversation was happily uninterrupt- 
ed by the ladies, for they “ hated cry- 
ing scenes,” in consequence of which 
the truly affectionate relatives came to 
a full understanding on the subject of 
many a domestic sorrow smothered in 
either breast, and all that could have 
wounded each, in so far as the other 
was Concerned, was so explained, as to 
render both, if possible, more dear 
than ever to the other. Under this 
decply-awakened feeling—this sense 
that the brother was a friend, a father, 
a protector, Kate suddenly asked, 
“What must | do—what ought | to 
do, brother, in this terrible emer- 
gency ?” 

‘‘Ask your own heart, my love, 
how aol it can bear: remember, 
also, how much your constitution can 
endure, for its trials may be terrible. 
I have no right to dictate to you, for I 
close the confidence of this eventful 
night by saying, that I firmly believe 
you love far better than I ever did; 
therefore, though so much younger 
than me, on this point you can judge 
better.” 

“‘ Leave me, dear brother: I must 
not only think, but pray. Our dear 
father used to say that self-examina- 
tion was the most necessary duty he 
knew, and, surely, at this moment I 
am called upon to make it in the most 

»”? 
peremptory manner.” | ¥ 

Our young readers will not be sur- 
prised tu learn that the result of our 
triend’s considerations became a reso- 
lution, ** come weal, come woe,’’ to 6° 
with Frederic ; but so painful was the 
parting with her brother, at a time 
when recent confidence had doubled 
the tie of affection, so distressing to 
her sense of maiden modesty was the 
hurry aod impropriety of her marriage, 
that her cousent was sullied with tears, 
and her natural energy vanished the 
moment she had signified her inten- 
tion. Happily the powers of her mind 
seemed to pass over to him who best 
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could direct thein in a crisis so impor- 
tant; with a rapidity resembling in- 
spiration the bridegroom made every 
possible preparation, and at a few mi- 
nutes past eight Captain Cliefden, in 
much agitation of spirits, gave the 
trembling girl in marriage to him who 
was about to part them so effectually 
from each other, perhaps for ever. 
Determined, however, to give her 
all the support he could, after a hearty 
breakfast, and the gathering together 
as much money as circumstances al- 
lowed, he accompanied them in the 
post chaise which M. D—— had or- 
dered, and proceeded with them to 
that part of the coast where the vessel 
was stationed for conveying one pas- 
senger only. It was perfectly dark 
before their arrival, and when reached, 
the master for some time resolutely 
refused to adinit the lady, exhibiting 
in the brutality of his manners much 
of that ferocity which the then order of 
things in France disseminated through 
every rank of its people. Katherine 
happily knew little that was said—she 
had learnt the language of her adopted 
country from the lips of her lover, and 
it appeared totally different from the 
jargon that now assailed her ears, but 
her eyes told her enough to alarm her, 
and the idea of being amongst ruffians 
and assassins, terrified her, and she 
clung instinctively to her brother 
whilst her young husband sought by 
persuasion and money to prevail on 


| the man to receive her. 


At length the matter was decided, 
and one long, one agonizing embrace 
was given to him who, at this moment, 
deeply regretted the permission he had 
granted some hours before, and felt as 
if both the young creatures before him 
were victims to his weakness, and were 
gone forward to some species of de- 
Struction it might have been in his 
power to avert. 

Whilst the brother in this severe 
sense of sorrow retraced his steps, the 
vessel in which the newly married were 
embarked, was tossed violently on the 
waves, but in the direction wished for, 
and Katherine soon became so ill as 
to lose her alarm and her grief in the 
endurance of that species of suffering 
which absorbs all other, and could 
scarcely be considered alive to the pe- 
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culiarities of her situation until she 
was, about the middle of the following 
day, landed at Boulogne. Whilst the 
earth still reeled under her, and her 
head rested on the shoulder of him to 
whom she clung, a confusion of voices 
rose suddenly around her, and that of 
her protector was highest of all, as he 
vrotested ‘in his right to bring the 
indy one moment, and the next suppli- 
cated most eloquently in her behalf, 
and declared himself more ready to die 
than to be parted from her.” 

These words recalled Katherine to 
a sense of that existence which in- 
cluded duties, energies, and affections, 
and by that power which the mind 
possesses when sorely pressed, she 
seemed to rise above her weakness, 
and, by a strong effort, looked round 
with confidence on the most appalling 
company she had ever beheld, as those 
whom she desired to conciliate. Her 
beauty, pale and faded as it was, for a 
moment seemed to take their attention, 
and Frederic, in a whisper, besought 
her to address them, but before she 
had time to do so she found herself, by 
one rude wrench, torn from his sup- 
— arms, and carried thence she 

new not by whom or whither; her 
senses soon left her, but not without 
an impression that her lover was borne 
away in a precisely contrary direction. 

When poor Kate came to herself, 
she had for some minutes an impres- 
sion that she was on board the vessel 
which had brought her to the inhos- 
pitable coast where she was so ill re- 
ceived, but as she became more able 
to observe on the objects around, she 
found herself in a small, but strong 
prison. Here she continued several 
days with no other bed than a wisp of 
straw, thrown down by a surly keeper, 
nor any food save of such a quality as 
extreme hunger alone could induce 
the human stomach to receive. The 
few questions she ventured to ask 
were never answered, and her earnest 
entreaties to see one of her own sex 
were utterly disregarded. 

Under these circumstances, her 
health (which had hitherto been ex- 
cellent) rapidly declined, and in all 
probability would have sank entirely 
if she had not been sustained by the 
belief that she was the sacrifice for 
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her beloved Frederic. Happily it did 
not now enter her mind that he might 
have already perished for some im- 
puted fault, or imagined conspiracy, 
cummon as such deaths were at the 
time, but having read of lettres de 
cachet, and the power of parents in 
punishing refractory children, the idea 
which affected her was that of having 
given offence by her union with the 
son of a powerful father, and she 
struggled to obtain resignation in the 
hope that Frederic’s pleadings in her 
behalf would not be long in vain, and 
of his efforts she doubted not a mo- 
ment. The images which occupied 
her mind were those of his distress on 
her account, dis failures on her be- 
haif; and bitterly did she weep over 
the sorrows he experienced, and often 
did she determine, for his sake, to sus- 
tain life and hope even under the 
miseries she felt, and the more terrible 
terrors which frequently assailed her 
from the utter desolation of her situa- 
tion, and the brutality of her gaoler. 
Nine melancholy days had thus past, 
when at midnight her cell was entered, 
and she was commanded to rise and 
folluw her conductor. Till now she 
knew not how weak she had become, 
but so little able was she to walk, that 
the man was obliged to drag her along 
to a carriage in which several other 
persons of both sexes were already 
placed, and which, on receiving her, 
drove off with impetuosity. The few 
inquiries which took place amongst 
this band of sufferers, cast no light on 
the route they were travelling, although 
it appeared that their destination must 
be the capital, from the evident fear 
that most of them entertained of being 
taken thither. It struck our unhappy 
friend that a sufficient time had elapsed 
for Frederic to have visited Paris, in- 
terceded for her liberation, and have 
returned to effect it; and a new and 
horrible persuasion arose in her mind, 
that she was removed for the purpose 
of being more effectually immured, 
and that every step she advanced re- 
moved her farther from him. The 
cruelty of her unknown enemies, the 
recollection of her weakness when she 
was dragged from prison, the belief that 
She could not long survive such extra- 
ordinary hardships, and that she should 


die without beholding again him for 
whom she was thus sacrificed, added 
a thousand pangs to her distress, and 
she wept as she had never wept before. 
When the carriage stopped, the pri- 
soners, though closely guarded, were 
provided with excellent refreshments, 
and wine of a restorative quality was 
given to Katherine, in consequence of 
which, on her arrival at that which 
appeared to be the end of her journey, 
and which took place in the dead of 
night, she was better than when she 
set out. Her sorrow gained strength 
in proportion to her power of enduring 
it, the acuteness of agony succeeded 
to the stupor and lassitude which had 
formerly overwhelmed her. She was 
now certain that she was an inhabitant 
of that blood-stained city of whose 
atrocities she had heard so much, and 
where it was perhaps more probable 
her beloved bridegroom had become a 
victim than an intercessor; or where, 
in the very act of seeking her libera- 
tion, he had fallen under the ‘suspi- 
cions of the reigning tyrant. Conscious 
that the persons by whom she was 
surrounded had neither time nor 
thoughts for sympathy, and oye. 
lest her own ingenuousness might lea 
to the injury of either her husband or 
his family, she wisely sct a seal upon 
her lips, but her powers of hearing 
were all awake, and a single sound in- 
dicative of resemblance to the name 
nearest her heart, thrilled through her 
inmost frame; such became her agi- 
tation, that she felt as if a single word 
might suffice for her destruction, and 
as her wild eye wandered around, and 
her suspended breath indicated the 
anxious and apprehensive state of her 
bosom, many considered her as a crea- 
ture at the eve of dissolution, the victim 
of her country’s common malady—con- 
suinption. 
Not unfrequently she was closely 
uestioned as to her name, connec- 
tions, and business in France, but she 
was never brought before —— 
nor accused of any crime. The cross- 
questioning could not elicit any thing 
like prevarication from one whose very 
soul was simplicity and integrity ; 
nevertheless, these examinations added 
greatly to her affliction, since she was 
always rendered wretched by them, in 
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the fear that she had unwittingly 
injured him whom she would have 
died to serve, and whom she now be- 
lieved to be incarcerated as securely 
as herself, since it was evident that 
many prisoners constantly received 
news from without, which it was not 
likely he would have withheld from 
her. 

At length, it occurred that the name 
of her father-in-law was mentioned with 
terms of warm praise by a lady who 
visited her nephew during the hour of 
dinner. The agitation Katherine could 
not conceal, caused her to be interro- 
gated with an air of so much tender- 
ness, that her long-treasured griefs 
burst forth as a deluge to the humane 
listener, who, after soothing her as far 
as she could, hastily departed. Hope, 
the hope which adds the turmoil of 
suspense to the certainty of misery, 
was now kindled in her breast, and the 
night which followed was the most 
wretched she had known since her un- 
fortunate marriage. 

The next day, and the next, . passed 
to her slowly, but to others happily, 
for numbers were discharged, and it 
was evident that some event of great 
moment was taking place, but it was 
the subject rather of shrugs and whis- 

rs than conversation. All she learnt 
was, “ that the dreadful guillotine was 

ursuing its hateful work on some 
Important victins.”—Who might not 
be amongst the number ?—she shud- 
dered—she sickened with the thought, 
and covering her face with her hands, 
pone tna | but in vain, to gain the 
power of lovking up to Heaven for 
mercy and fortitude. 

At this moment the kind voice of 
Madame du V— whispered in her ear 
tidings of liberation, at the same time 
she gently drew her towards her bosom 
with maternal tenderness—* no, no,” 
—‘ that is my office,” said another 
female standing near, ‘ give my poor 
child to her mother.” 

“Alas! alas! this is some mistake,” 
exclaimed Katherine in her own lan- 

uage, ‘* I have no motier,” and the 
ind lady has “ 

‘Thou hast a mother, poor stranger ; 
the mother of Frederic —— is surely 
thine ?”’ 

Katherine looked up—the face that 
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bent over her was in every feature the 
counterpart of his, and surely in the 
gentle though tearful smile which ani- 
mated it she read his safety—yet *‘ the 
laly was in deep mourning”—a pang 
shot through her bosom, and she fell 
senseless in the arms which were en- 
folding her. 

Katherine was recalled to life, but 
not to recollection, by the motion of 
that vehicle which bore her from the 
prison, and in consequence of the 
anodyne administered to her imme- 
diately on arriving, had no recollection 
of what had passed until she awoke in 
a spacious and elegant apartment, 
aud saw bending over her the benignant 
countenance of her mother-in-law, 
She was at this time arrayed in a white 
dressing-gown, and Katherine lost not 
a moment in eagerly inquiring for her 
son. 

“ He will be here to-day—he is 
well?” 

‘* But not in prison, surely ?—tell 
me the truth, dear lady—mother ! tell 
me the truth.” 

The anguish, the trembling solici- 
tude, uf these words, caused Madame 
—— to renounce a little plan of de- 
ception which had been advised by the 
medical friend who saw Katherine the 
preceding evening, and she answered 
promptly— 

“*My dear child, be calm; your 
husband is under this roof; but his 
anxiety for your fate, added to his own 
sulfering in prison, has induced a fever, 
and it is not permitted you to meet 
until you cando so without agitation.” 

Tears of joy and gratitude unspeak- 
able gushed from the eyes of the long- 
suffering bride, while promises of obe- 
dience sprang to her lips. That very 
week Robespierre had fallen, and the 
condition of thousands were ame- 
liorated, in consequence of which that 
visit of Madame du V— had been per- 
mitted, which led to the release of 
Katherine, an event which only took 
place seven days preceding the libera- 
tion of her husband, who was removed 
from the prison in a state of delirious 
fever. Joy produces rapid renovations 
in the constitutions of the young, and 
in a short time the happy couple re- 
moved to the country-house of their 
delighted parents. It is unnecessary 
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to examine into the causes of their suf- 
fering, beyond saying that they arose, 
in the first place, from their deficient 
passports, and were continued in conse- 
quence of that dreadful system of sus- 
picion and despotism which then pre- 
vailed, and which for a time prevented 
all appeal from Frederic to his father 
and friends. Sorrow and indignation, 
the horrible fears which assailed him 
on the account of that beloved and 
helpless being who had been torn from 
him, and the uncertainty of her fate 
after his arrival in Paris (whither he 
was very soon removed), brought upon 
him a terrible fever, in which he must 
have perished soon, had he not been 
inquired for by his father with unre- 
mitting anxiety from the time when 
his arrival could be calculated upon. 
So soon as reason returned, he eagerly 
communicated the circumstance of his 
marriage, and every means for ascer- 
taining the situation of his bride was 
adopted, a confidential servant being 
instantly dispatched to Boulogne; but 
ere he arrived the communication acted 
upon was given by the lady we have 
mentioned, peculiar circumstances pre- 
venting her from calling during the 
ferment of the day. 

With the three weeks of her bridal 
sufferings all sorrow and trouble seemed 
to bid adieu to our poor wanderer, so 
fondly did her new relations attach 
themselves to her, and so greatly was 
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her situation in life advanced, whilst to 
her husband she was a source of pride, 
joy, and tenderness unutterable. Dur- 
ing the short peace she hastened over 
to visit her beloved brother, accom- 
panied by her amiable husband and 
two fair children, and never can I for- 
get the impression she made on all who 
beheld her. There was about her a 
fulness, yet serenity of happiness, that 

communicated a portion of its own 

Sweet essence to all within her circle. 

She was more beautiful than ever, and 

had added the naivet? and elegance of 
Parisian grace to the charming mo- 

desty, and unpretending good sense, of 

her girlish days, rendering her the 

dignified matron even in youth, yet 
not detracting from the playful and 

sprightly companion. Loved and ad- 

inired by all, by none was she held in 

such high repute as those very ladies, 

who had in days past ‘“ mocked the 

tear” their unkindness awakened, and 

bade the iron of dependance “ enter 
her soul,” for by many an hour of 
regret had they marked hervalue. At 
this time all was forgiven and forgotten 
by her, save as gratefully recollected, 
because in some measure the cause of 
compelling her to seek from her be- 
loved husband the cure of every wound, 
and of inducing her, under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, to venture upon a 
most felicitous, though ill-omened, 
marriage.* 





THE RELIC. 


Sap relic of that cherish’d one, alas! thou dost recall 

The memory of forgotten things—forgotten now by all— 

Save one whose bleeding heart must still those joyous hours enshrine, 
Since love like mine defies alike the touch or blight of Time. 


Sad relic! thou wert given me, when life and love were new, 

And earth and heav’n alike were fair to ny delighted view ; 

How sweet was then my radiant path, all strewn with flowers of spring, 
And o’er its soft unruffled way Hope wav'd her golden wing ! 


Alas! alas! that early hopes should ever know decay— 

That love, which lights with rainbow tints, so soon should melt away, 
And leave the heart, so lately rife with joy’s sweet melody, 

A wilderness—a blank—where all is lost save memory ! 





a 


* Madame —— is now living, and happy as heretofore, and still considered extreme] 
handsome, despite of having reached a “‘ certain age,” and exchanged the form of a sylp 


for the importance of em-bon- point. 
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Sad relic! though all joy is o’er, and hope transform’d to gloom, 
The love that lit my early hours shall guide me to the tomb, 

For still it sheds a halo round that bids me seek for rest, 

To join the dear departed one, and be for ever blest! ?. 








MY MINSTREL HARP, FAREWELL! 
BY JAMES KNOX. 


My minstrel harp, farewell—farewell ! 
Thy joyous tones are o’er, 

Affection’s smile, that bless’ thee once,. 
Will beam on thee no more. 

For she, my love, for whom thy chords 
Their sweetest music gave, 

Rests now beneath the cypress tree, 
Within the silent grave. 


Could Ia moment bear to touch 
Thy passion-breathing strings, 

While o’er my heart the hand of grief 
A thousand shadows flings? 

Oh, no! my harp farewell—farewell ! 
Thy joyous tones are o’er, 

Affection’s smile, that bless’d thee once, 

Will beam on thee no more! 





THE NOVICE OF MILAN. 


Tue page of history is stained with 
innumerable details of the atrocities 
resulting from that barbarous pride of 
ancestry which, towards the close of 
the sixteenth century, frequently in- 
duced the Italian nobles to sacrifice 
the heart’s best feelings to the aggran- 
disement of an ancient name, devolving 
on some male heir—the last hope—the 
last remaining scion of his illustrious 
house. Many of these heart-rending 
episodes have beeninterwoven by fiction 
with the subjects of her canvass ; and 
yet to their melancholy interest the 

encil of romance has added but little. 

ales of truth, in their veriest sim- 

licity, are sometimes fraught with 
incidents more wondrous, and find a 
nearer road to the heart, than the 
imaginings of the novelist, or even the 
creations of the poet. The cruel scenes 
of feudal vanity united with parental 
tyranny, of which Italy was, in days 
gone by, the theatre, might indeed seem 
too strange for reality—too horrible 
for fancy. 

The records of those dark ages have 
preserved many traditions, too fear- 








fully interesting because too true, of 
youth, beauty, wit,—of all that could 
mingle loveliness with life,—immolated 
at the shrine of aristocratic pride, 
buried in sepulchral cloisters, that the 
dignity of ancestors long forgotten in 
tombs scarcely more silent or more 
forlorn might gain from the sacrifice a 
fancied illustration. The memoirs of 
the time have furnished us with some 
facts which we shall endeavour to 
portray without the colouring of fiction, 
and the arrangement of which we shall 
preserve as far as may be consistent 
with the accuracy and connexion of 
our narrative. 

Count Egidio was the sole offspring 
of richand noble parents. His educa- 
tion had been brilliant for the manners 
of the age in which he lived, and had 
conferred on him many of those ac- 
quirements which polish the exterior 
and corrupt the heart,—many of those 
ornaments that beautify the casket at 
the expense of the gem which it con- 
tains. Courted for his talents, admired 
for his personal attractions, and left at 
an early age to his own guidance, he 
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unhesitatingly plunged into the ex- 
cesses to which his wealth and social 
position afforded but too much temp- 
tation. His irregularities, however, 
had for a time been checked by a vio- 
lent passion which he had conceived 
for the blooming Gertrude, the daugh- 
ter of one of the oldest nobles of Ber- 
gamo. The attachment was mutual, 
but the father, who had other views, 
frowned on the wishes of the youthful 
pair, and at once to trample on the 
count’s hopes, suddenly retired with 
his daughter to a distant part of the 
country. So effectually had the old 
man taken his ineasures, that the lover, 
spite of his long-unwearied pursuit, 
could discover no trace of his mistress, 
and at last sullenly abandoned himself 
to her loss. Witha mind thus sad. 
dened by disappointment, yet still ad- 
dicted to the gaieties of life, it will 
scarcely be credited that Eyidio could 
become a zealous sectarian: neverthe- 
less, he embraced with ardour the prin- 
ciples of reform, the partizans of which 
were so numerous in Italy even before 
the appearance of Luther. It was one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
that day, as it has frequently been one 
of the most singular contradictions of 
the human mind, that a people de- 
graded by a proficiency in protligacy 
which the disciples of Epicurus could 
hardly have surpassed, yet manifested 
the most fanatic ardour for the out- 
ward ceremonials of piety, and endea- 
voured to propitiate with holocausts of 
their martyred opponents in belief that 
Being who requires mercy and not sa- 
crifice—the God who loves the devo- 
tion of the heart, not the worship of 
mere words. Though less inspired than 
many of his countrymen by that spirit 
of holiness which chastened with the 
scourge, and purified with fire and 
sword, Egidio had espoused the creed 
of his adoption with that warmth which 
distinguished his every thought and 
action, and which was probably the 
result of natural temperament rather 
than of conviction. In love, in poli- 
tics, in the ordinary occurrences of life, 
he would have done as much: inall he 
would have been an enthusiast. His 
firmness was a point of honour—his 
faith was the chivalry of religion. 
Having escaped almost by miracle 


from the dungeons of the Inquisition 
at Venice, within the walls of which he 
had been immured for his heretical 
opinions, the count had been com- 
pelled to abandon his country and to 
seek refuge in the Milanese. Shortly 
after his arrival he was informed that 
in a few days an imposing ceremon 

would take place in the principal chure 

of Milan. A novice, whose year of 
probation had just expired, was to pro- 
nounce the irrevocable vow which 
would sequester her from the world, 
dissolve her earthly ties, and teach her 
too late that even the cloister’s gloom 
can foster passions the more impetuous 
that they Know not hope—can bury 
tears the more bitter that they flow in 
vain. In obedience to a father’s stern 
will—so at least it was said—this 
young, beautiful, gentle, and accom- 
plished female was to take the veil, in 
order that the portion once destined 
for her dowry might increase the wealth 
of an only brother entrusted with the 
task of doing honour to the memory of 
sires, whose time-worn epitaphs were 
scarcely legible on the marble that 
sheltered their mouldering bones. 
Prompted by irresistible curiosity, the 
count resolved to witness the sad 
scene. On the appointed day, an im- 
mense concourse of spectators assem. 
bled in the church, every avenue to 
which had been crowded at an early 
heur. Strange that we should seek, as 
self-invited guests, such banquets of 
sorrow! Strange that we should love 
to writhe in the lengthened riot of 
feelings, whose moments of duration 
are measured by throbs of untold 
agony! Pushing through the crowd 
as if he had himself been personally 
interested in the sacrifice about to be 
consummated, Egidio, with much dif- 
ficulty, obtained a place commanding 
a tolerable view of the altar. A solemn 
and religious melody breathed through 
every aisle of the church, and the full- 
toned peal of the organ, mingled with 
the chorus of young virgin voices, 
struck loud upon the ear, then died ina 
faint and distant murmur, as though its 
strains of harmony had been wafted to 
the listening heavens. Near the altar 
stood the archbishop of Milan in full 
pontifical robes, and beside him the 
abbess of the convent, whose gates had 
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closed on many a despairing victim— 
whose vigils had blanched the rose on 
many a beauteous cheek, and dimmed 
the lustre of many an eye that once 
had looked so bright—upon a world 
so fair! On this day, however, but 
few traces of that silent sorrow, which 
saps the bloom and wastes the heart, 
were visible in the features of the sis- 
terhood who surrounded their supe- 
rior. All had been softened into the 
seeming of that meek tranquillity— 
that holy calm which might denote the 
absence of earthly feelings,—of cares 
that rankle in the breasts alike of 
worldling and devotee, of saint and 
sinner. Who would imagine aught of 
envy, of pride, of human passions in 
prot tried by penance and by praver, 
and reflected in the mirror of eyes that, 
beaming with angelic mildness, seemed 
to look beyond this vale of tears to a 
land of heavenly promise ? 

So thought Egidio, as in breathless 
silence he listened to the sacred chaunt 
and hymn, and gazed on the gracious 
forms and spotless robes of the nuns 
treading with subdued and measured 
steps the lengthened aisles of the 
church. A louder peal burst from 
the organ—louder echoed the voices 
from the vaulted dome. A buzzing 
whisper, passing with electric swift- 
ness through the auditory, proclaimed 
the approach of the neophyte. Slowly 
she advanced, her trembling steps sup- 
ported by two of the holy sisters—her 
pale sorrowing countenance drooping 
tothe ground. As yet, it was impos- 
sible to mark the precise expression 
of her features; but if a form 
which might have graced an emperor's 
throne could betoken beauty that 
might have paled the lustre of his 
jewelled duben, Egidio judged that 
the new victim was of passing loveli- 
ness. On the steps of the altar she 
was received with maternal tenderness 
by the abbess. The ceremony of con- 
secration commenced. For an instant 
the anthem ceased, but soon after, 
while vases of hallowed incense per- 
fumed the surrounding space, the 
Strain again swelled sweetly on the 
ear. The fatal mement approached— 
a startling emotion thrilled through 
the assembly. Ere the steel had yet 
done its havoc on locks of unprofaned 





luxuriancy, and dark as the raven’s 
wing, the novice, who had hitherto 
directed her face to the altar, suddenly 
turned round as if to look her last 
upon that social existence which to her 
was thenceforth to be ablank. A mur- 
mur of mingled admiration and com- 
passion escaped from every lip. She 
was indeed beautiful, but with her 
beauty was blended an expression -of 
deep sorrow which chastened the soft- 
ness of her fair and polished brow. 
The count fixed his straining eyes 
upon her features—every lineament 
was written in his memory—was graven 
on his heart. He looked again: could 
he be mistaken? It was Gertrude! 
The fatal vow was on her lip. “ Hold!” 
cried Egidio, unable to master his sud- 
den impulse, and endeavouring to rush 
forward. Unavailing effort! Over- 
powered by the shock, his strength 
abandoned him, and with a deep groan 
he fell senseless on the pavement. 

Concluding that the stranger had 
been overcome by the heat and pres- 
sure of the crowd, some of the by- 
standers instantly removed him from 
the church, and conveyed him to the 
nearest hotel, which happened to be 
that in which he had fixed his resi- 
dence. On recovering his faculties, 
‘“« Gertrude!” exclaimed the count, 
unmindful of the thrung by which he 
was surrounded, and who now, by 
sundry significant sigus, began openly 
to express their doubts as to the state 
of his mind. ‘* Gertrude !—cruel Ger- 
trude !” repeated he; ‘‘ but, monster 
that I am—why do I reproach thee— 
why not myself sooner—all mankind?” 

‘‘Ah! poor gentleman!” said one 
of the sympathising witnesses of the 
scene, ‘‘ he is certainly mad; there- 
fore, we had better retire—talking 
only makes him worse; besides, ’tis 
no business of ours; let us begene 
without more ado, and secure the door 
as we make our retreat.”? 

This prudent advice was followed 
on the instant, with the exception of 
the latter clause, which was omitted 
for the especial reason that the key 
had been left on the inside of the 
apartment. The count was thus re- 
leased from importunate intrusion, and 
suffered to commune freely with his 
own thoughts. When the first violence 
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of despair had subsided, he reflected 
that in reality his position was less 
afflicting than whilst he had remained 
in hopeless ignorance of Gertrude’s 
fate. Now, at least, the will of a 
tyrannical parent had done its worst, 
and as no suspicion was entertained 
of his designs, he might in safety con- 
cert measures to obtain possession of 
the long-lost prize. Bribery might 
effect much with the servants and de- 
pendants of the convent, and love, 
every thing with Gertrude. She once 
irrevocably in his power, he flattered 
himself that his influence might ob- 
tain from the lenity of the Holy See 
the dissolution of vows, undoubtedly 
extorted by violence, and that a timely 
marriage would satisfy the wounded 
honour of Gertrude’s family. Thus 
reasoned the count, who, as we have 
already intimated, was by no means 
over-scrupulous on certain points. 

It were idle to dwell on the artifices 
by which Egidio accomplished his 
work of ruin; it were painful to des- 
cant on the wreck of female pride and 

rinciple; on the blight of all that is 
ovely, nay, heavenly in woman. Rightly 
had the loverreasoned. Minor obstacles 
and minor virtues were vanquished by 
the omnipotent ore which he showered 
on his path; and Gertrude, unlike 
Danae, loved the god of her idolatry 
without his gold. She fell an easy 
prey to the insidious treachery of her 
own heart. Long had the shades of 
night and mystery veiled the guilty 
secret. At length an unforeseen ha- 
zard betrayed the lovers. An old 
domestic of the convent, who alone 
possessed their full confidence, was 
suddenly seized with a mortal malady. 
Enfeebled by bodily suffering, terrified 
by the threats of her confessor, and 
harassed by the pangs of conscience, 
the dying Ursula revealed all. If by 
that tardy treason she hoped to make 
her peace with Heaven, it came but in 
time ; for from the bed of despair on 
which her shrivelled form was ex- 
tended, she never again rose. 

Egidio, like a truant child in holiday 
sport, had trifled and revelled with 
life. He was now to taste the bitter- 
ness with which its cup is dregged. 
Menaced with the implacable ven- 
geance of Gertrude’s family, and with 
the severity of the Inquisition, he had 


at the same time exposed his beloved 
to the most horrible fate. The imme- 
diate consequence of his rashness was 
a hostile encounter with the young 
Prince Frederic, the brother of the 
perjured nun. The combatants were 
equally matched in force, in youth, in 
courage. After an obstinate conflict, 
the prince, who had received his ad- 
versary’s sword in his heart, was left 
dead on the spot. The vanquisher, in 
the sad strife, made a precipitate re- 
treat from the field, and having awaited 
the approach of dusk, penetrated with- 
in the walls of the convent. Carefully 
concealing from the knowledge of Ger- 
trude her brother's tragical fate, he, 
however, informed her of the pursuit 
with which he was threatened by the 
holy office, and of the imminent peril in 
which she herself was placed. ‘‘ Flight,” 
said the lover, ‘‘ immediate flight is 
our sole resource.” ‘The personal 
dangers with which she was menaced, 
Gertrude might have braved, but the 
pangs of separation were too cruel 
even for thought. After a long and 
agitated interview, it was agreed that, 
if favoured by opportunity, she should 
elope from the convent at midnight. 
At that hour the count was to be in 
readiness at some little distance with 
horses, and was to convey his mistress 
to a place of safety, where she might 
remain, till, by his influence at Rome, 
a dispensation from her vows could 
be obtained. 

The count was punctual to the ren- 
dezvous. To his inexpressible rapture, 
he soon heard a light female step, and 
the next moment Gertrude was safe in 
his arms. The time was ill-suited for 
question or reply. Pressing her fondly 
to his heart, he assisted her on horse- 
back, and escorted by several armed 
domestics, on whose fidelity and cou- 
rage they could rely, the lovers rapidly 
took the road to Tuscany. After a 
painful journey they arrived at Flo- 
rence, Gertrude exhausted with fatigue, 
and with the constant alarm to which, 
since her flight, she had been exposed ; 
the count, stung with remorse, and 
tortured at times almost to madness 
by the memory of the bloody deed 
which he had so lately perpetrated. 

To baffle the scrutiny of the police, 
Egidio had assumed the name and 
title of Count Bianchi; and in a few 
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days after his arrival, resolved to visit 
the Senator Picchena, at that epoch 
minister of Tuscany, and distinguished 
not less for his refined taste and liberal 
rinciples than for his exalted rank. 
idio was received with urbanity, 
and, as a titled stranger, was introduced 
to the society of the most illustrious 
nobility of Florence. With this flat- 
tering mark of attention he would wil- 
lingly have dispensed ; he felt that by 
subjecting himself to the hazard of a 
discovery, it augmented his danger 
tenfold. Butthe die was cast; to have 
hesitated, would have exposed him 
to suspicion—a peril in his situation 
scarcely less fearful than actual disco- 
very. ‘“ On either side the waves ran 
high.” He consoled himself, however, 
with the reflection that the credit of 
his new friends would strengthen his 
representations to the Holy See, and 
thus promote the success of the object 
nearest to his heart. 

In the wealthy and noble society 
with which the count was forced to 
mingle, his glance, unused to look 
coldly on beauty’s eye, soon rested 
with admiration on the exquisite fea- 
tures of Barbara Albizzi, the most 
lovely female in Florence, and one of 
the most celebrated improvisatori of 
the age. Destiny seemed ever busy 
with Egidio—ever on the watch to 
wreck his honour, and tu ensnare his 
peace. He became the intimate friend 
of the husband and brother-in law of 
Barbara, by whom he was received 
with marked demonstrations of kind- 
ness and esteem. We will not, with 
tame and hacknied sentiment, dwell 
on the pangs of unrequited passion— 
of ruined hope. Gertrude (for who 
more quick-sighted than a neglected 
woman) soon perceived that she was 
no longer all to Eygidio—Gertrude, 
‘lovely still, but dear no more,” soon 
felt that his heart was devoted to ano- 
ther. His fondest, wildest love, had 
been her’s—but ’twas past. In those 
brief words might have been told her 
life’s sad story, for Egidio’s love had 
been Gertrude’s life. 

Meanwhile the most active re- 
searches had been set on foot at Milan 
to discover the retreat of the nun, 
whose flight excited the most. sancti- 
fied indignation. The authorities of 
the church had forwarded a minute 
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description of her person to the tribes 
of inquisitors with which Italy abound- 
ed. ‘The father, too, of Gertrude 
breathed vengeance. His pride had 
received a severe shock from the dis- 
grace thus fallen on his house, and his 
parental affection a still deeper wound 
from the untimely fate of his only son ; 
which was soon succeeded by the loss 
of his daughter-in-law, the young 
prince’s bride. The hand of Provi- 
dence had smitten his race; but in- 
stead of submission to the will of 
Heaven, and remorse for the selfish 
ambition which had sacrificed Ger- 
trude’s peace to the empty splendour 
of a name, he vowed a father’s heaviest 
curse on the guilty but unfortunate 
child, of whose crime and misery he 
himself had been the first cause. Too 
surely and too fatally did that curse 
descend! In a lonely street in Flo- 
rence the lover of Gertrude was one 
night discovered extended on the 
ground, and weltering in his blood. 
It was even surmised that the inex- 
orable father was not without a share 
in the deed, which was ascribed to the 
immediate agency of three of his emis- 
saries who liad been some time at Flo- 
rence, and who had ascertained the 
identity of Egidio with the Count 
Bianchi. 

The wretched Egidio, still showing 
symptoms of life, was hastily removed 
to his residence, where his wounds 
were treated with medical skill. The 
agony of Gertrude was indescribable. 
To prolong his days she would have 
sacrificed her own—nay, more—she 
would have forfeited even his love, 
Oh, woman! best and brightest of our 
treasures! in our day of pride—of 
passion—of reckless, heartless plea- 
sure, we know not, or knowing, prize 
not, thy gentle worth: we look on 
thee as some sweet flower doomed to 
bloom but for a summer. But when 
the rude hand of misery—of poverty 
—of sickness lies heavy on the heart; 
—when death sits near our couch of 
pain, and will not be denied ;—or, 
with still more cruel mockery, shuns 
the wretch who courts his everlasting 
slumber ;—to lighten or to share such 
woes, thou, like a ministering angel, 
art nigh! in such seasons of sorrow 
how patient is thy love! how pure is 
thy devotion! Thus was Egidio be- 
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loved—thus was Gertrude devoted ! 
The murderous attack excited an ex- 
traordinary sensation throughout Flo- 
rence, and from the facility with which 
the assassins had escaped after an 
attempt so daring, it was evident that 
the deed had been instigated by some 
owerful though secret foe. ‘The po- 
ice began to suspect that Egidio had 
in his own country committed some 
foul crime, for which vengeance as 
foul was sought; and as with such 
functionaries suspicion is but a step 
removed from proof, on his recover 
an order was privately issued to watc 
his movements. 

About that period the plague, which 
had ravaged Lombardy, visited, with 
its wide-spreading desolation, the once 
pure clime of er where innu- 
merable victims perished. The go- 
vernment at Florence was not wanting 
in exertions to arrest the further pro- 

ress of this appalling scourge. Pub- 

lie hospitals were established for the 
reception of the sick, without distinc- 
tion of age, sex, or rank. Notwith- 
standing every precaution, Gertrude 
was one of the first attacked, and as 
Egidio beheld her quenched, sunken 
eye, her death-like cheek, her attenu- 
ated form, spite of his uncontrollable 
and guilty passion fur Barbara, feel- 
ings of pity and remorse revived the 
recollection of his early love. Fain 
would he have rushed into the suf- 
ferer’s arms; fain would he have in- 
haled contagion from her livid lip; 
but Gertrude, anticipating his pur- 
pose, courageously retired within the 
gloomy precincts of the lazaretto, 
and as she tore herself from the 
sole being in whow her now frail exist- 
ence was centered, her burning tears 
alone bespoke a sad—perhaps a last 
adieu. 

The regulations of this mansion of 
death allotted to Gertrude part of a 
chamber already tenanted by a female 
fellow-sufferer. ‘The new occupant, on 
her entrance, turned her dim eyes to- 
wards the partner of her abode, and 
immediately recoiled with horror on 
recognizing—Barbara Albizzi. Fran- 
tic with the delirium occasioned by 
her malady, she overwhelmed this 
hated cm with a torrent of re- 
proaches, and, with loud and piercing 


shrieks, demanded to be removed from 
the presence of an object to whom she 
attributed the loss of Egidio’s affec- 
tion. In vain the pious confessor 
attached to the hospital exerted his 
efforts to calm her; while Barbara, 
who had been some days in the laza- 
retto, supported her injustice with 
dignified resignation. Finding that 
Opposition but served to aggravate 
her frenzy, the attendants transported 
Gertrude to anotherchamber. Though 
on the threshold of eternity, she obsti- 
nately rejected all spiritual aid. To 
the surprise of all, the force of youth 
triumphed over the virulence of dis- 
ease that rarely spares the sufferer, 
and both Gertrude and her rival were 
at length released from the lazaretto, 
and restored to society. 

The pestilence abated, and free com- 
munication was re-established through- 
out Florence. The violence which Ger- 
trude had manifested in the lazaretto, 
added weight tothe suspicions already 
entertained with regard to herself and 
Egidio. An investigation into the cir- 
cuimstances was rigorously recom- 
menced, fresh information was ob- 
tained from other quarters, and the 
mystery of the lovers’ crime was at 
length divulged. Guilt of so deep a 
dye could not be suffered to remain 
unpunished. The count was immedi- 
ately arrested and imprisoned by the 
civil power; whilst, in a few hours 
afterwards, Gertrude was consigned to 
the tender mercies of the Inquisition, 
the authorities of which had recog- 
nized her by her portrait forwarded 
from Milan. 

The count was nowa prey to all the 
horrors of despair. Albeit that Ger- 
trude had long been banished from his 
heart, he could not forget that for him 
that fond one had sacrificed all. His 
libertine soul, though plunged fathoms 
deep in vice, still retained a germ of 
virtue. Nature seemed to have created 
him the slave of impetuous and con- 
flicting passions. He was speedily 
made acquainted with the fate of his 
mistress, and measuring, with a mo- 
ment’s thought, the peril to which she 
was exposed, he beheld in her the 
ew victim of his own perversity. 

h! had the hope of liberty—of hap- 
piness—again been his, he had re- 
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signed all to snatch her from despair— 
to throw himself at her feet—to offer 
her the r atonement of his peni- 
tence and returning love. 

With the end of a leaden crucifix, 
worn by a faithful domestic, who by 
dint of bribery had penetrated to his 
master’s dungeon, the latter hastily 
wrote on a scrap of paper these few 
words—“ Thine —thine alone —and 
thine for ever!’ The billet was con- 
fided to the servant, who was instructed 
to use every means to deliver it to Ger- 
trude. His stratagems to that effect 
succeeded: the nun received the scroll ; 
her heart beat with violence as she 
traced the characters of its welcome 
but tardy expiation. And yet her eye 
wept not:—the fountain of her tears 
was exhausted. Egidio once more was 
her’s—and Egidio was to her the uni- 
verse. But at what a inoment did she 
regain his long-lost love! Alas! ere 
many days the grave might close on 
both ;—the grave where the pulse of 
affection throbs no more—where the 
voice of hope is silent. 

The Inquisition at Milan having 
claimed the guilty lovers for judgment, 
the two prisoners, each accompanied 
by a strong escort, were separately 
compelled to set out towards that city. 
In pursuance of a preconcerted plan, 
the servants of the count, who was a 
day’s journey in advance, had posted 
themselves in a by-road through which 
the soldiers composing the escort were 
to pass. A desperate contest ensued, 
but the escort, unprepared for the 
sudden attack, were finally over- 
powered and compelled to betake 
themselves to flight. Egidio, thus 
rescued by main force, conceived strong 
hopes of effecting the deliverance of 
Gertrude. Himself and followers, well 
armed, quitted the states of Tuscany, 
and concealed themselves near the 
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borders of a river on the confines of 
the Milanese. By this route, they had 
ascertained that in a few days Gertrude 
and her escort must necessarily pro- 
ceed. Thus far their calculations had 
not deceived them; but the Milanese 

overnment having sent a strong rein- 
orcement to meet the escort, about 
half way on their destination, the united 
force of the two parties at least tripled 
that of their assailants. Retreat was 
impossible. The cuunt’s little band 
was in turn overpowered, and Egidio 
himself stretched lifeless on the rvad. 
The destiny of the ill-fated lovers was 
accomplished. 

During several months Gertrude was 
deprived of reason. On her recovery 
she was conveyed to the palace of the 
archbishop of Milan. The venerable 
man, informed of the violence which 

arental authority had exercised against 

er inclinations, received her with the 
utmost tenderness, and mildly listened 
to her tale of guilt, of sorrow, and re- 
pentance. Ere her sad confession was 
finished, an old man burst into the 
apartment. Gertrude fixed her eyes 
on the intruder, uttered a shriek of 
horror, and fled with rapidity. The 
aged stranger was her father, in whose 
hard heart nature had, too late, awak- 
ened a feeling of remorse, and who 
now in his desolation presented him- 
self before the worthy and indignant 
prelate, to ask forgiveness of his heart- 
stricken child. But nature’s holiest 
bonds once severed, what balm shall 
make all well again? At the recom- 
mendation of the archbishop, Gertrude 
was admitted into another convent. 
Not long, however, did she tarry, to 
bow down before Heaven in humble 
prayer, or to mortify her bruised spirit 
with self-inflicted penance: in a few 
days she had breathed her last. 
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SONG, 
By Mrs. Hemans, 


Wuar woke the buried sound that lay 
In Memnon’s harp of yore? 

What spirit on its viewless way 
Along the Nile’s green shore ? 








—Oh! not the night and not the storm, 
And not the lightning’s fire— 
Butsunlight’s touch—thekind—the warm— 
This woke the mystic lyre ! 
This, this, awoke the lyre ! 


What wins the heart’s deep chords to pour 
Their music forth on life, 
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Like a sweet voice, prevailing o'er 

The sounds of torrent strife ? 

—Oh! not the conflict midst the throng, 
Not e’en the triumph’s hour ;— 

Love is the gifted and the strong 

To wake that music’s power ! 

His breath awakes that power! 


IT WAS A DREAM. 
By T. H. Bayly. 
It was a dream of perfect bliss, 
Too beautiful to last, 
I seem’d to welcome back again 
The bright days of the past. 
I was a boy —my mimic ship 
Sail’d down the village stream, 
And I was gay and innocent, 
But ah !—it wasa dream ! 


And soon I left the childish toy, 
For those of manhood’s choice, 
The beauty of a woman’s form, 
The aweetness of her voice. 
I thought she gave me blameless love, 
The nursling of esteem, 
And that J merited such love, 
But ah! it wasa dream. 


I saw my falsehood wound her heart, 
I saw her cheek grow pale, 

But o’er her fate the vision threw 
A bright delusive veil. 

I thought she lived, and that I saw 
Our bridal torches gleam, 

And I was happy witb my bride, 
But ah ! it was a dream. 


SONG. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 


O weel befa’ the guileless heart, 
In cottage bright, or pen, 
And weel befa’ the bonny thing 
That smiles in yonder glen ; 
The lovely flower I like sae weel, 
Wha’s aye sae kind and aye sae leel, 
And pure as blooming asphodel 
Among sae mony men. 
O weel befa’ my bonny thing 
That smiles in yonder glen. 


There’s beauty in the violet’s vest, 
There’s hinny in the baw, 

There’s dew within the rose’s breast, 
The sweetest o’ them a’, 

The sun may rise and set again, 

And lace with burning gowd the mam, 

The rainbow bend ontower the plain, 
Sae lovely to the ken ; 


But there’s naething like my bonny thing 


That smiles in yonder glen. 


a Nag to hear the music float 
ang tle gloaming lea ; 
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’Tis sweet to hear the bleckbird’s note 
Come pealing frae the tree ; 

To see the lambkins’ lightsome race, 

The speckled kid in wanton chase, 

The young deer cower in lonely place, 
Deep in her flowery den ; 

But, O, what’s like the bonny face 
That smiles in yonder glen ? 


THE LOVER’S REVERIE IN A BALL-ROOM. 
By Mrs Cornwell Baron Wilson. 


How changed to me this glittering scene, 
Since last I trod its winding maze ; 
Oh! why should sorrow intervene, 
To blight the hopes of youthful days? 
Amid this busy crowd I[ view, 
No form, no face, I wish to see ; 
There’s not in all this mirthful crew, 
One eye—whose smile gives joy to me ! 


Those who have felt the icy chill, 
That steals through all the trembliay 
frame ; 
The throbbing pulse—the sick’ning thrill— 
The bursting heart—the burning brain ; 
The listless apathy of mind, 
The fever of the aching breast ; 
The cold fixed brow, that looks resigned, 
Yet only pines, and cannot rest. 


The weary limbs, that taste not sleep, 
But vainly turn, and court repose ; 
The leaden eye, that cannot weep, 
Whose sorrow freezes as it flows ; 
The total hopelessness of heart, 
That fondly cherishes its grief ; 
And will not from its anguish part, 
That seeks not—wishes not relief. 


Oh ! such alone can tell the pain, 
The bosom feels, and ceases never ; 
When fate unlinks the golden chain, 
Which love had forg'd to last for ever ! 
No other tie the soul can bind, 
The world becomes a dreary void ; 
No future bliss can soothe the mind 
That mourns o’er early hopes destroyed ! 


-- 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 
By D. Moir. 


How sweet it is in twilight shade, 
To tread the scenes of earliest youth, 
When all that then our bosoms sway’d, 
Was joy, and innocence, and truth, 
The trees—the stream—the thrush’s song— 
Recall the visions which had fled ; 
And recollections, absent long, 
Return, and dwell upon the dead ! 


The landscape glows with beauty still ; 
But ah! as o’er the scene we range, 
The stedfast grove, and changeless rill, 
Seem to have undergone a change ; 
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And though of all the earth, I ween, 
, in our eyes, most fair remain, 
Yet nought, ’mid all so sweet, is seen 
So bright and beautiful as then ! 


With them the woful change is not— 
’Tis recollection looks behind 

To feelings not to be forgot— 
Engraven on the youthful mind. 

Who shar’d those feelings, now, alas! 
Within the cburch-yard silent lie ; 

And nought remains, save forms that pass 
The mirror of the memory. 


Or such as, still] endued with life, 
Tread this wide theatre below, 
Distance—pursuits—and stir, aud strife, 
Between us endless barriers throw. 
Now spacious lands, and mountains tall, 
Between us lie, and billows curl’d ; 
And though one school contain’d us all, 
Our tombs are scatter'd o’er the world. 


The pleasures we in childhood felt 

Are duller grown, less bold, less bright, 
And all their fairer portions melt, 

Like clouds before the mental sight. 
The change i8 not in them; the mind 

Is tainted now that then was pure ; 
And such sweet bliss is left behind 

As penitence can ne'er procure. 


Who hath not felt a nameless thrill, 
When friends of earlier days are met? 
And rising in the mind, at will, 
Scenes that we never can forget? 
Yet the afflicting thought recurs, 
That all those golden days are o’er ; 
And sorrow in the bosom stirs, 
To thiok they shall return no more. 


Behind us lies a lovely field, 
Before us lies a dreary waste ; 
We vainly wish its soil to yield 
The sweets we could no longer taste ! 
Thence, sick’ning at the thought we turn, 
And to our griefs and follies fly ; 
In solitude and silence mourn, 
And, pond’ring, heave the pensive sigh ! 


DEATH, 
By Barry Cornwall. 
Gone from her cheek is the summer-bloom, 
Acd her lip has lost all its faint perfume, 
And er gloss has dropped from her golden 
air, 

And ber cheek is pale, but no longer fair. 
And the spirit that sate on ber soft blue 

eye, 
Is atruck with cold mortality ; 


And the smile that play'd round ber lip 
has fled, 


And every charm has now left the dead. 
Like slaves they obeyed her in height of her 


power, 
But left her all in her wintry bour ; 


































And ne that swore for her love to 

ie, 
Sbrurk from the tone of her last faint sigh ; 
And this is man’s fidelity. 


’Tis woman alone, with a purer heart, 
Can see all these idols of life depart, 
And love the more, and smile, and bless 
Man in bis uttermost wretchedness. 


SONG. 
By L. E. L. 

Farewell !—and never think of me 
In lighted hall or lady’s bower! 
Farewell !—and never think of me 
In spring sunshine or summer hour !— 
But when you see a lonely grave, 
Just where a broken heart might be, 
With not one mourner by its sod, 
Then—and then only—tuinx oF meg! 


BACHELOR'S FARE. 
By Horace Smith. 

Funny and free are a bachelor’s revelries, 
Cheerily, merrily passes his life; 

Nothing knows he of connubial devilries, 

Troublesome children and clamorous wife. 

Free from satiety, care, and anxiety, 

Charms in variety fall to his share ; 

Bacchus’s blisses, and Venus's kisses, 

This, boys, this is the Bachelor's Fare. 


A wife, like a canister, chattering, clatter- 
ing, 
Tied to a dog for his torment and dread, 
All bespattering, bumping and battering, 
Hurries and worries bim till be is dead ; 
Old ones are two devils haunted with blue 
devils, 
Young ones are new devils raising des- 
pair, 
Doctors and nurses combining their curses, 
Adieu to full purses and Bachelor's Fare. 


Through such folly days, once sweet holi- 
days 
Soon are embittered by wrangling and 
strife ; 

Wives turn jolly days to melancholy days, 
All perplexing and vexing one’s life ; 
Children are riotous, maid-servants fly at us, 

Mammy to quiet us growls like a bear; 
Polly is squalling, and Molly is bawling, 
While dad is recalling his Bachelor’s Fare. 


When they are older grown, then they are 
bolder grown, 
vc your temper, and spurning your 
rule: 
Girls through foolishness, passion, or mu- 
lishness, 
Parry your wishes, and marry a fool. 
Boys will anticipate, lavish, and dissipate, 
All that your busy pate hoarded with care ; 
Then tell me what jollity, fun, and frivolity, 
Equals in quality Bachelor's Fare ? 
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RMotices of Books. 


“‘STILL PLEASED TO PRAIS®, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 


THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY AND OBITUARY. 
Vol. XVI. CLongman and Co. London. 
1832. 

Tue first part of this volume contains the 

memoirs of celebrated persons who have 

died within a given period immediately 
preceding the time of its publication. It 
consequently takes in a portion of 1830 and 

1831. The second part comprises a gene- 

ral biographical list of persons who have 

died during the same period. We hail with 
pleasure every effort which is made to re- 
cord the virtues of those who have lived in 
the public eye, and who have devoted them- 
selves to the public good—such efforts are 
at once the incitement of the living, and 
the fame of the dead. Although the limits 
of this work are necessarily circumscribed, 
still its short biographical sketches are re- 
plete with anecdotes of a very interesting 
character, In the array of mortality which 
meets our view in the table of contents, we 
find the names of the great and amiable, 
though eccentric, Abernethy ; of the deli- 
cate and sensitive Mackenzie; the gifted 

Siddons ; the talented Roscve; the veteran 

Northcote, &c. &c.; and from some of 

these short memoirs we propose a few ex- 

tracts, such as we hope will gratify our 
readers. The following anecdotes are pe- 
culiarly characteristic of Mr. Abernethy : 

“ On his receiving the appointment of 

Professor of Anatomy and Surgery to the 

Royal College of Surgeons, a professional 

friend observed to him that they should 

now have something new. ‘ What do you 
mean ?’ asked Mr Abernethy. ‘ Why,’ said 
the other, ‘ of course you will brush up the 
lectures which you have been so long deli- 
vering at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
let us have them in an improved form.’ 
‘ Do you take me for a fool or a knave? 
rejoined Mr. Abernethy; ‘ I have always 
given the students at the Hospital that to 
which they are entitled—the best produce 
of my mind. If I could bave made my lec- 
tures to them better, I would certainly have 
made them so. I will give the College of 

Surgeons precisely the same lectures, down 

tothe smallest details :—nay, I will tell the 

old fellows how to make a poultice.’ Soon 
after, when he was lecturing to the students 
at St. Bartholomew’s, and adverting to the 

College of Surgeons, he chucklingly ex- 

claimed, ¢ I told the big wigs how to make 

a poultice!’ It is said by those who have 

Witnessed it, that Mr. Abernethy's explana- 

tion of the art of making a poultice was irree 

sistibly entertaining.””"—P. 123. 


“«* Pray, Mr, Abernethy, what is a cure 
for gout?’ was the question of an indolent 
and luxurious citizen. ‘ Live upon six- 
pence a day, and earn it!’ was the pithy 
answer.’’—P. 126. 

“* On one occasion, Mr. Abernethy (the 
eminent surgeon) was highly amused with 
the course pursued by a lady who was 
aware of his detestation of ignorant loqua- 
city and silly affectation, Abruptly enter- 
ing his consulting-room, without uttering a 
word, she thrust towards him her finger, 
which had received a severe injury. r. 
Abernethy looked first at her face, and then 
at her finger, which he dressed ; and the 
fair patient instantly and silently withdrew. 
In a few days she called again, and again 
protruded the affected part. ‘ Better?’ 
asked Mr, Abernethy ;—‘ Better,’ answered 
the lady: again the finger was dressed, 
and again the lady left the apartment. 
After several similar visits, at length she 
held out her finger free from all bandages, 
and in fact healed. ‘ Well?’ inquired Mr, 
Abernethy ;—-‘ Well,’ echoed the lady, 
‘Upon my soul, madam,’ exclaimed the 
delighted surgeon, ‘ you are the most ra- 
tional women [| ever met with !’”’—P, 127. 

‘‘A yet more pleasant part of our task 
remains to be performed ; it is to record the 
humanity and liberality of Mr. Abernethy. 
Where poverty and disease have prevented 
individuals from waiting upon him in his 
own house for advice, he has been fre- 
quently known not only to visit them con- 
stantly, and at inconvenient distances, with- 
out fee or reward, but generously to supply 
them from his own purse with what their 
wants required. More affecting instances 
of charity and generosity, seconding the 
utmost exertions of medical skill, could not 
be produced from the life of any of his con- 
temporaries (liberal and admirable as the 
conduct of many of them is) than from that 
of John Abernethy. The following is one 
example :— 

« In the year 1818, Lieutenant D 
fell from his horse on a paved street in 
London, and fractured his skull and arm, 
whilst his horse trod on bis thigh, and 
grievously injured the limb. Mr. Aberne- 
thy was the surgeon nearest to the young 
man’s lodgings ; he was sent for: he came, 
and attended daily. After the lapse of 
months, convalescence took place amidst 
great weakness, when Abernethy enjoined 
the adoption of shell. fish diet at Margate. 
His grateful patient requested information 
as to the amount of his pecuniary debt for 
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professional aid and care. Abernethy 
smiled, and said, ‘ Who is that young wo- 
man ?’—‘ She is my wife.’—* What is your 
rank in the army?’—‘l am a half-pay 
lieutenant.’—‘Oh! very well; wait till 
you are a general; then come and see me, 
and we’ll talk about it.’ ’—P. 127-128. 

“One of the students at the Hospital 
intimated to Mr. Abernethy that he wished 
to become his ‘ dresser,’ the usual fee for 
which is sixty guineas for the year. Mr. 
Abernethy invited the young man to break- 
fast with him the next morning, to arrange 
the matter ; and in the meantime, having 
made some inquiries respecting him, ascer- 
tained that he was attentive and clever, but 
in straitened circumstances. At the break- 
fast table the student took a small bag from 
his ‘pocket, containing the sixty guineas, 
and placed it on the table; when it was 
instantly returned to him by Mr. Aber- 
nethy, who, in the most kind and friendly 
manner, insisted upon his applying the 
money to the purchase of books, and other 
necessary means of improvement, ‘That 
student is now a practitioner of consi- 
derable eminence in the metropolis,’’— 
P. 128 

“ The reported fashion of Mr. Abernethy’s 
courtship and marriage is extremely charac- 
teristic. It is told, that while attending a 
lady for several weeks, he observed those 
admirable qualifications in her daughter, 
which he truly esteemed to be calculated 
to render the married state happy. Accord- 
ingly, on a Saturday, when taking leave of 
his patient, he addressed her to the fol- 
lowing purport :—‘ You are now so well 
that I need not see you after Monday next, 
when I shall come and pay you my farewell 
visit. But, inthe meantime, 1 wish you 
and your daughter seriously to consider the 
proposal 1 am now about to make. It is 
abrupt and unceremonious, I am aware ; 
but the excessive occupation of my time by 
my professional duties affords me no lei- 
sure to accomplish what I desire by the 
more ordinary course of attention and soli- 
citation My annual receipts amount to 
~———/,, and I can settle Lon my 
wife: my character is generally known to 
the public, so that you may readily ascer- 
tain what itis. I have seen in your daugh- 
ter a tender and affectionate child, an assi- 
duous and careful nurse, and a gentle and 
ladylike member of a family ; such a per- 
son must be all that a husband could covet, 
and I offer my hand and fortune for her 
acceptance. On Monday, when I call, I 
shall expect your determination; for I 
really have not time for the routine of court- 
ship.’ In this humour, the lady was woved 
and won ; and the union proved fortunate 

















































in every respect. A happier couple never 
existed.”—P. 129-130. 

His invaluable works, comprised in 
Messrs. Longman and Co.’s catalogue, 
consist of six octavo volumes. 

In addition to the biographical notices 
cf Henry Mackenzie, this volume eontains 
a summary of his literary merits, from the 
« Lives of the Novelists,” by Sir Walter 
Scott; who, when the “ Great Unknown,” 
paid Mr. Mackenzie the immortal compli- 
ment of dedicating ‘‘ Waverly”’ to him. 

We must conclude our extracts with the 
following anecdote from the life of North. 
cote : 

‘* A certain Royal Duke wasat the head 
of those who chaperoned Master Betty, the 
Young Roscius, at the period when the 
furor of fashion made all the beau monde 
consider it an enviable honour to be admit- 
ted within throne-distance of the boy-actor, 
Amongst others who obtained the privilege 
of making a portrait of this chosen favourite 
of Fortune, was Mr. Northcote. 

‘The Royal Duke to whom we allude 
was in the habit of taking Master Betty to 
Argyll Place in his own carriage ; and there 
were usually three or four ladies and gen- 
tlemen of rank, who either accompanied 
his Royal Highness, or met him at the 
studio of the artist. 

‘“‘ Northcote, nothing awed by the splen- 
did coteries thus assembled, maintained 
his opinions upon all subjects that were 
discussed ; and his independence obtained 
for him general respect, though one pro- 
nounced him a cynic—another an eccentric 
—another a humourist—another a free- 
thinker—and the prince, with manly taste, 
in the nautical phrase, dubbed him ad——d 
honest, independent, little old fellow. 

“One day, however, the Royal Duke, 
being left with only Lady ——, the Young 
Roscius, and the painter, and his patience 
being, perhaps, worn a little with the tedi- 
um of an unusually long sitting, thought to 
beguile an idle minute by quizzing the per- 
sonal appearance of the Royal Academician. 
Northcote, at no period of life, was either 
a buck, a bloed, a fop, or a maccaroni ; he 
soon dispatched the business of Cues 
when a young man; and, as he advanc 
to a later period, he certainly could not be 
called a dandy. The loose gown in which 
he painted was principally composed of 
shreds and patches, and might, perchance, 
be half a century old; his white bair was 
sparingly bestowed on each side, and his 
cranium was entirely bald. The royal vi- 
sitor, standing behind him whilst he painted, 
first gently lifted, or rather twitched the 
collar of the gown, which Mr. Northcote 
resented, by suddenly turning and express~ 
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ing his displeasure by a frown, Nothing 
daunted, his Royal Highness presently, 
with his finger, touched the professor's 
grey locks, observing, ‘ You do not devote 
much time to the toilette, | perceive—pray 
how long?’ 

‘Northcote instantly replied, ‘ Sir, I 
never allow any one to take personal li- 
berties with me; you are the first who ever 
presumed to do so, and I beg your Royal 
Highness to recollect that [am in my own 
house.’ He then resumed his painting. 

« The Prince, whatever he thought or 
felt, kept it to himself; and, remaining 
silent for some minutes, Mr. Northcote 
addressed his conversation to the lady, when 
the Royal Duke, gently opening the door 
of the studio, shut it after him, and walked 
away. 

‘*Northcote did not quit his post, but 
proceeded with the picture. It happened 
that the royal carriage was not ordered 
until five o’clock; it was now not four. 
Presently the Royal Duke returned, re- 
opened the door, and said, ‘ Mr. North- 
cote, it rains ; pray lend me an umbrella.’ 
Northcote, without emotion, rang the bell ; 
the servant attended ; and he desired her 
to bring her mistress’s umbrella, that being 
the best in the house, and sufficiently hand- 
some. The Royal Duke patiently waited 
fur it in the back drawing room, the studio 
door still open; when, having received it, 
he again walked down stairs, attended by 
the female servant. On her opening the 
street door, his Royal Highness thanked 
her, and, spreading the umbrella, departed. 

“ * Surely his Royal Highness is not 
gone ; I wish you would allow me to ask,’ 
said Lady —~. ‘ Certainly his Royal 
Highness is gone,’ replied Northcote ; ‘ but 
I will inquire at your instance.’ The bell 
Was rung again, and the servant confirmed 
the assertion. 

“ «Dear Mr. Northcote,’ said Lady ——, 
‘ I fear you have highly offended his Royal 
Highness.’—‘ Madam,’ replied the painter, 
‘1 am the offended party.’ Lady —— made 
no remark, except wishing that her carriage 
had arrived. When it came, Mr. North- 
cote courteously attended her down to the 
hall; he buwed, she curtsied, and, stepping 
into her carriage, set off with the Young 

ius. 

“‘ The next day, about noon, Mr. North- 
cote happening to be alone, a gentle tap 
was heard, and the studio door being opened, 
in walked his Royal Highness. 

‘¢« Mr. Northcote,’ said he, [I am come 
to return your sister's umbrella, which she 
was so good as to lend me yesterday.’ The 
painter bowed, received it, and placed it in 
a corner. 


“*¢T] brought it myself, Mr. Northcote, 
that I might have the opportunity of saying 
that I yesterday thoughtlessly took a very 
unbecoming liberty with zoe and you pro- 
perly resented it. 1 really am angry with 
myself, and hope you will forgive me, and 
think no more of it.’ 

‘** * And what did you say?’ inquired the 
first friend to whom Northcote related the 
circumstance. ‘Say! Gude God! what 
would ’e have me have said? Why, nothing ; 
I only bowed, and he might see what I felt. 
I could, at the instant, have sacrificed my 
life for him !—such a Prince is worthy to be 
a King!’ The venerable painter had the 
gratification to live to see him a King. Ma 
he long remain so!” —P. 361, 362%, 363, 364; 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON: with his 

Letters and Journals, and his Life. By 

Thos. Moore, Esq. 1 vol. London. 1832, 

Murray. 

We cannot withhold our tribute of praise to 
Mr. Murray on his offering to the public, 
under the editorial superintendence of Mr, 
Moore, a perfect edition of Lord Byron’s 
Works, at a price so low as to enable the 
admirers of his high poetical pre eminence, 
whether rich or poor, to possess themselves 
of his writings. It is printed in a very su- 
perior manner, on excellent paper, with a 
full-length portrait and beautifully engraved 
vignette by Findea, and is in every respect 
well ‘* got up,” for the small charge of 5s. 
per number!! A series of illustrations, 
executed by William and Edward Finden, 
are to be publishe:! in parts at ¢s 6d. each 
part, to consist of four landscape illustra- 
tions, and a portrait. 

In addition to his desire to exhibit the 
actual state of printing, and of the fine arts, 
in England, Mr. Murray seems determined 
to prove (to use his own words) that we are 
able, even upon the score of cheapness, to 
compete with our continental neighbours, 
It is sincerely to be hoped that his present 
undertaking will completely supersede the 
garbled and imperfect editions which are 
constantly issuing from foreign presses, 
and are surreptitiously introduced into this 
country. 


THE ANATOMY OF DRUNKENNESS. By Rob, 


Maenish, Author of ‘* The Philosophy of 


Sleep,’’ and Member of the Faculty of Phy- 

sicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. Glasgow, 

1832. W.R. M‘Phua. 
Start not, gentle reader, at the title of the 
work before you! We admit that the sub- 
ject is not one for your contemplation, but 
you will pardon us the desire which we feel 
of recording our estimate of a volume which 
is peculiarly devoted to the good of the other 
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x. We rejoice to find that it has already 
atated a fourth edition, and we doubt not 
but that from the eloquent, scientific, and 
highly amusing manner in which the subject 
is treated, it will yet run through many 
more. Asa book of warning it is invaluable, 
as a medical treatise it is equally so. The 
author is not only evidently a man of genius, 
but he also possesses a bold, vigorous, and 
enterprising mind, and a nice judgment and 
moral scrutiny, which have enabled him to 
execute his task in the most creditable 


manner. 


TIME’s TELESCOPE, for 1852 ; or a Complete 
Guide to the Almanack, &c. London. 1832. 
Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. 

This is one of those useful volumes, every 
page of which possesses some solid informa- 
tion. The first portion of the volume con- 
tains an explanation of saints’ days and 
holidays, with existing and obsolete rites 
and customs; sketches of the most promi- 
nent characters who have died during the 
last twelve months, and a variety of other 
amusing and instructive matter. 

The second portion is devoted to the 
astronomical occurrences of each month ; 
comprising remarks on the phenomena of 
the celestial bodies. Mr. I. T. Barker is the 
author of this division of the work. 

The third and concluding portion of the 
volume is from the pen of J. Rennie, M.A, 
Professor of Natural History, King’s Col- 
lege, London, and is given under the head 
of ‘ Notes of a Naturalist,” explaining va- 
rious appearances in the animal and vege- 
table kingdom, &c_ ‘The illustrations are 
good and numerous ; ‘‘ The Death of Ed- 
ward V. and his Brother,” engraved by S. 
Freeman from a painting of J. Northcote, 
is among the best. There are also two 
neat portraits of Roscoe and Abernethy, 
the ‘‘ Sabbath Evening,” painted by W. 
Hamilton, R.A., engraved by H. R. Cook ; 
and ‘‘ Hubert and Prince Arthur,” also by 
Cook, after Northcote. This is a volume 
that we feel pleasure in recommending from 
its usefulness, elegance, and variety. 
CABINET CycLoPepDIA. Useful Arts. Lon- 

don. 1832. Longman. 

This, the 26th Number of Dr. Lardner’s 

Cyclopedia, contains a “‘ Treatise on the 

Origin, Progressive [mprovement, and Pre- 

sent State of the Manufacture of Porcelain 

and Glass.” The first part commences 
with historical notices of the rise and pro- 

ss of potteries, and the porcelain manu- 
acture. [t expatiates on the different 
branches of the art, the ingredients used, 
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the preparation of materials, the formation 
of utensils, the process of firing and glaz- 
ing, the art of applying colours and engrav- 
ings to earthen ware, the antiquity of enamel 
colouring, and concludes with a chapter on 
the porcelain manufacture of china. The 
second part of the volume is devoted to the 
manufacture of glass, which the author con- 
siders through a greater variety of heads 
than those given to the former subject. 
After tracing the history of its invention, 
and the various ingredients employed in 
making it, with the construction of furnaces, 
&c., and the general manufacture, he pre- 
sents us with some amusing chapters on the 
composition of artificial gems—the use of 
the blow-pipe—on the formation of lenses 
—the specific gravity of glass, &c. &ce., 
carrying the reader through every minute 
and amusing particular calculated to im- 
press on the mind the usefulness, variety, 
and interest of his subject. 
ENIGMETTES, or Flora's Offering to the 
Young. By Mary Kerr Hart, Author of 
‘* Heath Blossoms.” Robins & Co. Lon- 
don. 1832. 
This is a pretty, fanciful, and amusing 
little bagatelle, and very neatly got up— 
the name is,sufficient to declare the nature 
de ce petit ouvrage, but of the style and man- 
ner we give the following specimens :— 


‘** Near where the sacred ruin weeps, 
And where the faithful ivy creeps, 

My first is found an evergreen 

Which vivifies that spectral scene. 

’Tis strange, that, loving haunts of gloom, 
It loves, too, with my nezt to bloom, 
And round that beauteous form to cling 
Whose breath is love !—where clustering 
Its green and russet mingled dyes, 

It calls its birth-place— Paradise !”’ 


** My first bore Nelson to the tomb, 
Where laurels never cease to bloom ; 
My neat that hero died to save, 
His blood enrich’d the swelling wave; 
My whole, his emblem you will find, 
Which, dying, leaves perfume behind !" 


We refer those who cannot guess the an- 
swers to the little work itself, where they 
will find 64 of these enigmettes, with their 
respective explanations. The collection is 
dedicated to the Right Hon. Lady Sophia 
Georgina Lennox. 

Owing to our having received ‘* Quintus 
Servinton” very late in the month, we are 
unavoidably obliged to postpone our notice 
of it until our next number, 
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THE HARMONICON. A Journal of Music for 

January, 1852. Longman. 
Tus work bas commenced a new volume 
with more than its wonted spirit. The present 
number furnishes us with an extremely well- 
written memoir of Brabham. This is fol- 
lowed by ‘ Elements of Singing,’ by M. 
Choron, from which we make the following 
extract :— 

‘One of those illustrious professors 
who formed the glory of the old Italian 
school, one of those great artists, in whom 
the most profound learning and consum- 
mate experience were united with the 
purest taste and most exalted genius; one 
of those masters, in short, who are scarce 
at all times, but whose race seems now to 
be extinct, was requested by a young scho- 
lar to teach him the art of singing. The 
master, who knew the young applicant be- 
forehand, aud had already remarked in bim 
a rare combination of natural gifts, inclined 
to grant his request; but, as a condition 
of his final consent, demanded that his new 
scholar should, place entire confidence in 
him, and engage to pursue to the end, and 
without the slightest deviation, the course 
of study he should point out, however irk- 
some he might sometimes find it, or how- 
ever tedious it might occasionally appear. 
The scholar gave his word, and the master 
thereupon consented to direct his studies. 
He took a sheet of blank, music paper and 
wrote upon it a few elementary exercises, 
followed by some others nearly as simple 
as the first; on the last lines of the sheet 
he added some ornaments and passages 
exemplifying the greatest difficulties of the 
vocal art. ‘Jhis paper he placed in the 
hands of his pupil, and to its study the en- 
tire labours of his first year were confined : 
the second year passed like the first; the 
third year was spent, and yet there was no 
mention of any change of lessons; the 
pupil began to murmur, but waa reminded 
of his promise, and submitted. The fourth 
and fifth vears were consumed in studying 
the same sheet of paper which had formed 
the sole occupation of the three first: the 
sixth year arrived, and still the paper was 
not changed, nor its contents augmented 
by a single note; to the eternal music 
lesson, Lowever, instructions in articula- 
tion, pronunciation, and declamation, were 
now added. At the end of the sixth year 
the pupil, who still believed that he was 
studying only the elements of his art, was 
agreeably surprised when his master said, 
‘ You may go now, my son, you have no- 
thing more to learn ; you are the first singer 
in Italy, or in the whole world!’ He said 


truly. The scholar was Caffarelli; the 
master Porpora. 

“To a numerous class of readers, this 
anecdote will have all the appearance of 
fiction ; but one well acquainted with the 
arts, and with the art of singing in parti- 
cular, will see in it nothing but what is 
very natural and even probable. The most 
complicated achievements in any art, con- 
sist only of a combination, more or less 
diversified, of a few simple elementary prin- 
ciples. Let us take, for example, an art 
perhaps the most familiar to the generality 
of mankind, that of writing. A full stroke 
and a hair stroke, a straight line and a 
curve, form the sum total of the elements, 
from the combination of which, the most 
beautiful specimens of calligraphy, the de- 
light of connoisseurs, are produced. So 
with singing ; a tone firmly delivered, and 
a succession of tones well connected with 
each other, and executed with various de- 
grees of slowness or rapidity, form, at least 
as far as mechanism is concerned, the 
whole elements of the art. 

“From these fundamental propositions, 
it results that it is impossible to attain ex- 
cellence in the higher operations of an 
art, without an intimate acquaintance wit 
the elementary principles ; and that, on the 
contrary, he who has most closely studied, 
and accustomed himself most to the correct 
and severe practice of the latter, will suc- 
ceed best when he at length attempts the 
former. It is matter of just astonishment, 
then, to observe how negligently, and how 
superficially the elements of the arts are 
generally taught : and we may feel assured, 
that to this radical vice is attributable, at 
least in a great measure, the weakness, the 
imperfection, and the absence of all great 
results which characterize the studies of 
the present age. 

‘* This truth was deeply felt by the great 
masters of the old [talian school, and par- 
ticularly by the celebrated man whose au- 
thority has been quoted. They reduced 
the study of the art almost entirely to that 
of its elementary principles: persuaded on 
the one hand that it is impossible to raise a 
solid building if care is not taken at the 
commencement in the choice and construc- 
tion of the materials, and certain on the 
other, that this precaution once taken, their 
success was assured, if nature had bestowed 
the necessary genius on the pupil. 

‘* The elements of singing, like those of 
writing already referred to, are, in fact, 
comprised in a very small space. The first 
page of these exercises contains perbaps 
more than the sheet of music paper filled up 
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by Porpora. The ascent and descent of 
he rw em scale ; the taking all the natural 
intervals, as 2nd, 3rd, 4th, &c., in every 
gradation of quickness (which naturally 
leads to, and includes the roulade) ; the false 
intervals, such at least as are practicable, 
a subject overlooked in all former systems ; 
the chromatic and euharmonic scales, hi- 
therto equally omitted ; lastly, the ornaments 
of execution, as shakes, &c., these include 
all the elements of singing ; multiply vocal 
compositions to infinity, and they can only 
consist of these elements, variously com- 
bined, but constantly recurring. It is evi- 
dent, then, that the perfect execution of 
these compositions requires a perfect mas- 
tery of their elements. It is to this essen- 
tial point that the whole study of the art of 
singing should be directed; and I am not 
afraid to assert, what the experience of 
every professor and every scholar who con- 
scientiously dedicates himself either to the 
teaching or learning it will confirm, that 
however great may be the abilities, how- 
ever favourable the dispositions of the stu- 
dent, and however limited the study itself 
may appear, it must of necessity occupy 
several years. I will say more, it must be 
the business of his life ; for nc artist of real 
talent ever satisfied himself even when de- 
lighting and charming others; for it is the 
characteristic of superioz genius to refer all 
its efforts to an innate, and apparently un- 
attainable, standard of excellence. 

‘* In my tables the exercises are merely 
pointed out for general use. Wider detail 
would have been useless ; the varieties of 
the human voice, whether considered as 
regards general character or individual com- 
pass, rendering it impossible to write any 
thing that could be universally applicable. 
It belongs to the master to apply and modify 
them according to existing circumstances. 

“* The exercises are without accompani- 
ment, because the practice of the singer 
ought always to be independent of any 
instrument ; the use of accompaniment to 
assist or sustain the voice is in the highest 
degree noxious, as I shall endeavour to 
prove. The loftiest, the most beautiful 
effects within the reach of music are pro- 
duced by the human voice alone, and it is 
from the study of pure vocal music only that 
they can be obtained: to commence the 
study of singing with the support of instru- 
mental accompaniment, is at once to place 
the pupil in a false position. The greatest 
accomplishment of the singer is pureness 
and truth of intonation; this purity is the 
result of an innate feeling, a natural suscep- 
ages of tune differing in nicety and degree 
in different individuals; and it is by con- 
stant reference to this feeling, either in 
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themselves or in others who are remarkable 
for delicacy of organization in this respect, 
that each individual acquires the tact in the 
highest degree of which he is personally 
capable. The student who uses accompa- 
niment, instead of consulting this feeling, 
makes his own intonation babitually sub- 
servient to instruments which are all, by 
the very principle on which they are tuned, 
rendered more or less false. His intona- 
tion, far from being improved or perfected, 
is rendered unnatural, and he himself, as 
daily experience proves, becomes incapable 
of executing that class of compositions which 
require the greatest nicety of intonation, 
those which are written for voices only and 
in a severe style, and which enable the 
human voice, we repeat it again, to produce 
the sublimest effects of which music is 
capable. 

‘“* Independent of this radical defect, the 
use of accompaniment is attended with other 
inconveniences: it serves to hide and dis- 
guise the imperfections of the singer even 
while it bestows a kind of eclat upon his 
performance. In teaching it distracts the 
attention of the master, rendering him less 
alive to the errors of the pupil, and more 
negligent in pointing them out and remedy- 
ingthem. If the pupil accompany himself, 
the attention of necessity paid to the accom- 
paniment, and even his very position of 
body, is disadvantageous to him. The singer 
who would avail himself of all his natural 
powers, (and nature can never have been 
too liberal to him,) ought always to practise 
standing in an easy, unconstrained attitude. 
His whole attention should be directed to 
the slightest inflection of his vocal organs, 
in order to obtain a perfect acquaintance 
with their mode of operation, a complete 
command over them, and, at the same time, 
that first of all requisites for a singer, with- 
out which he can never hope to produce any 
great effect, clearness of delivery. In his 
style he should cultivate a noble and grace- 
ful simplicity, studious to discriminate and 
express the slightest and most evanescent 
shades of feeling, and at the same time 
most careful to avoid that affectation and 
exaggerated straining after effect, which is 
so common amongst singers; but which, 
far from exciting interest, serve only to de- 
grade the artist, and excite in the well- 
judging portion of his audience, whose suf- 
frages he ought to be most anxious to secure, 
feelings of weariness and disgust. 

‘ All the fundamental principles of the 
art of singing, or of teaching to sing, of 
which the majority both of masters and of 
scholars are ignorant, are embodied in these 
lessons, which will appear amply sufficient 
to those who are competent to understand 
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them. When the pupil has made some 

progress, he may select, from the mass of 

published solfeggi, some lessons of the 
most esteemed authors, such as Leo, Por- 

ra, Caffaro, &c. ; afterwards he may be 

allowed to sing some of those airs, duets, 
or trios, of the greatest composers, which 
are universally esteemed as chefs-d'cuvre 
in their several styles, whether florid or 
simple. It will be admitted that such a 
selection may very well take precedence of 
the voluminous systems whose didactic 
parts offer nothing but long and uselessly 
developed exercises, and, for the rest, con- 
tain compositions, very respectable no 
doubt, but to which we may be forgiven if 
we prefer the works of the great masters. 

‘‘ The student who, under the guidance 
of an able instructor, shall have the courage 
and perseverance to follow the course above 
prescribed, will find his talents develop 
themselves in succession, and attain almost, 
without apparent effort, the rank which 
nature has assigned to them; for it must 
not be overlooked, either by instructor or 
scholar, that in the moral and intellectual, 
as well as in the physical world, each indi- 
vidual has certain assigned limits beyond 
which he cannot pass, whatever efforts he 
may make, or whatever means he may em- 
ploy.” 

The rest of the papers are well selected, 
and ably support the character of the work. 
The music is very pretty this month. It 
contains, amongst other attractive pieces, 
Mozart’s overture to Idomeneo, an ex- 
tremely showy affair ; two gallopades, com- 
posed by Mr. Satchell, which are pretty ; 
an andante movement, by Lindpainter ; and 
three excellent songs. 

THE BRIGHT SUMMER TIME. Composed and 
inscribed to Miss Inverarity, by George F. 
Harris. Royal Harmonic Institution. 

Any ballad introduced to notice by the 

singing of the charming songstress whose 

name graces this title, cannot fail of attain- 
ing a certain degree of popularity, and Mr, 

Harris is lucky in possessing such an aus- 

picious sanction. His song, however, inde- 
ndently of these considerations, possesses 

in itself charms that plead their own cause 
most eloquently. The sentiment is good, 
and ably supported by a pleasing melody. 


GIVB ME WOMAN, GIVE ME WINE. Written 
by J. Cole, Esq. ; the Musie by Robert Guy- 
lott. Paine and Hopkins. 

This is a fine bold song, which we invaria- 

bly sing ourselves, With the ladies we fear 

it will scarcely prove popular, in conse- 
quence of the divided compliment which 
the sentiment conveys. With the gentle- 
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men, however, it will prove especially 

pleasing, and be amply appreciated both in 

words and music, 

THE SEA MAIDEN’s 6onG. Sung by Miss 
Cawse ; composed by George F. Harris. 
Royal Harmonic Institution. 

This is also a pleasing production. The cha- 

racter of the air is lively, and beautifully 

arranged. 

IT Comes O'ER THE HEART. A Ballad, com- 
reg by Robert Guylott. Paine and Hop- 

ins. 

This is, to our taste, by far the most sweet 
and expressive ballad we have met with for 
along time. We quite envy the composer 
the complete success which has attended 
his effort. The melody is tasteful in the ex- 
treme, and excellently accentuated with tke 
words. The latter we quote :— 


THE PAST. 

It comes o’er the heart like an echo bland, 
Ora gentle voice from faéry land ; 
On balmy breezes borne to the strand 

Of memory’s sea. 
It tells of the joys that our childhood knew, 
Of hopes that were bright as the rainbow’s 

hue, 

Of the tears that were pure as morning dew 

On the vernal tree. 


It speaks of the hours of earliest love, 

Of the sylvan glen and the summer grove, 

Through which our footsteps oft would rove 
In the by-gone days ; 

Of the longing glance of that azure eye, 

Of the cheek that was dashed with the 

rose’s dye, 

Of the smile that was soft as the orient sky, 

When the sunbeam plays. 


And oh! it is sweet as the night comes on, 
When the heart is dreary, sad, and lone, 
To muse on the friends that are past and 
gone, 

To come, oh! never; 
And to think they live in memory bright, 
As forms that are clad in the hues of light ; 
And will not depart till the stilly night 

Be set for ever. 


MY NaTIve HOME, A Ballad, composed hy 
Thomas Atwood, Cramer. 

This is a pretty affair in three movements, 

charmingly arranged. 

I MET HIM IN THE HAPPY THRONG. Com- 
posed by Alexander Lee. Harmonic Insti- 
tution. 

This is a pleasing ballad, but not in the 

least original; being entirely composd of 

assages that Mr. Lee has before sent forth 
in one shape or other. 
N 
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ta Bouquet. A second set of Quadrilles, 
composed by Hosier Baker, Cramer and 
Co. 

At this season of the year this set of qua- 

drilles, though not very easy, will prove 

highly acceptable to our fair readers ; and 
we can promise them that the tunes are not 
only pretty, but original. 

SHE LOOKS FOR HER Lover. Written and 
adapted by G. Lindley, Esq. W. H. Al- 
dridge. 

This is a highly tasteful ballad, written by 

the author of “the Stranger’s Bride,” 

one that is universally admired; and we 
must complimeut him on the great taste 
displayed in the present instance. Though 
but an amateur in the science, Mr. Lindley 
bids fair to become one of our most popu- 

Jar composers. 

TNE FORGET ME Not. Sung by Madam 
Caradori Allan ; the Words by P.C. Marsh, 
Esq. ; composed by Mrs. Philip Millard. 
Chappell. 

An easy simple affair, suited well as a les- 

son for a young singer. 

MR. HARPER’S NEW BRASS BAND. 

We have been truly delighted recently 
on being present at the rehearsal, at the 
Opera House, of some beautiful music by a 
new band, composed entirely of brass in- 
struments, The introduction into this 
country of the Russian Horn Band pro- 
bably suggested the idea to Mr. Harper’s 
mind ; but the effect produced by the newly 


ized party is so transcendantly supe- 

rior, that they will not bear the slightest 
comparison. The public are certainly much 
indebted to him for this new accession to 
their pleasure, and the manner in which he 
has conceived and matured his force places 
his taste in the very best point of view, 
We find he haa secured all the first rate 
talent at command, which will readily be 
perceived on a perusal of the following 
list :— 
First Trumpet —Harper. 
First Bugle—Macfarlane. 
Principal Horn—Platt. 
Bugles—Diston and E. Harper. 
Trumpets —Irvine, Napier, Wallace, Hay- 

craft, and Harper, Jun. 
French Horns—Daniels, Kelback, Messrs. 

Rae, Gaulk, and C, Tully. 
Trombones—Alto—Smithers. 

Tenor—Smithers, Jun. 
Basso— Albright. 

Hibernican— Ponder. 
Double Drums—Chipp. 
Directors and Composers—Kearns & Tatton. 

The pieces we have heard played, are the 
Overture to Jessonda, a concerted piece 
from Weber’s Euryunthe, and ‘‘ On yonder 
rock reclining,” from Fra Diavolo, with 
bugle and trumpet solos, in which Macfar- 
lane and Harper exhibited the most delight- 
ful proficiency on their respective instru- 
ments. ‘The performance, however, was 
at all hands truly excellent, and we are 
_ ceriain the attraction of their per- 
ormances, when they once come perfect 
before the public, will be immense. 
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NLW FRAME TABLETS FOR MOUNTING DRAWINGS. 


VIZETELLY AND CO. 


To those of our fair readers whose taste 
lies in drawing, we are desirous of recom- 
mending this very elegant medium for dis- 
playing their accomplishments to consider- 
able and advantageous effect, by mounting 
their productions on the Frame Tablets, 
which have just made their appearance. 
They consist of a variety of imitative Frame 
Borders, of all patterns and sizes, in va- 
rious chaste tints, and have the effect of 
seeming to form a part of the drawing it- 
self, instead of being a mere auxiliary. 
They lie flat in the portfolio or album, hav- 
ing no other -projection than that which is 
formed by theeffect oflightand shade, conse- 


quently, are less liable to soil ; and, in these 
economising times, it may be deemed no 
slight recommendation that they are consi- 
derably cheaper than any other article that 
has been usually applied to the same pur- 
pose, in the larger sizes particularly. Al- 
together, they certainly have a very chaste 
and beautiful appearance, and will, no 
doubt, be largely patronised, particularly 
for mounting the beautiful coloured litho- 
graphic productions in landscape, flowers, 
costume, &c. which are publishing in this 


country and France, in such variety and 
abundance. 
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Che Drama. 


ITALIAN OPERA, 

Mr. Monk Mason has put forth his pro- 
gramme of what is to take place at the Italian 
Opera, accompanied by a promise that it is 
to be open on the 28th at latest. The 
company seems complete, and we should 
anticipate grand doings, from the following 
muster-bill of names :— 

Orera.—Signora Adelaide Tosi, Signora 
G. Grisi, Madame S. Devrient, Madame 
Rosa Mariani, Madame D. Cinti, Madame 
De Meric, Madame Battiste, Madame Gran- 
dolfi, &c.— Monsieur Adolphe Nourrit, Sig- 
nor D. Donzelli, Signor B. Winter, Signor 
Tamburini, Signor Mariani, Signor V. 
Galli, Signor Arnaud, Signor Arrigotti, Sig- 
nor Giubilei, Signor Piozzi, &c. &c. 

Bariet.—Mademoiselle Taglioni, Ma- 
dile. Hoberle, Madame Brugnolli, Ma- 
dame Lecompte, Madame Ancellin, Madlle. 
Varin, Madile.Guichard, Madlle.Chavigny, 
Madlle. Proche, Madlle. Hullin, &c.—M. 
Albert, Signor Guerra, Signor Samengo, M. 
Taglioni, M. Albert, fils, M. Bretin, M. 
D’Egville Michau, M. Martin, M. Finart, 
M. Albert, Signor Samengo, M. Taglioni, 
pere, M. Simon, &c. 

Oacuestra.—Director of the orchestra, 
Signor Costa; leader of the orchestra, Sig- 
nor Spagnioletti.— Violini: Mori, Dando, 
Watts, Murray, Nadaud, Pigott, Ella, 
Kearns, Wallis, Baker, Reeves, Bobrer, 
Tolbecque, Griesbach, Zerbini, Littolff, 
Anderson, Watkins, Thomas, Warre, 
Alsept, Daniels, Chubb, Nicks, &c. &c. 
&c.—Violoncelli: Lindley, Rousselot, Hat- 
ton, Crouch, sen., Crouch, jun., Brooks, 
&c. — Contrabassi: Dragonetti, Wilson, 
Howell, Anfossi, Flower, Taylor, &c.— 
Flauti: Messrs. Nicholson and Card. — 
Oboe: Messrs. Cooke and Barrett.—Cla- 
rini: Messrs. Willman and Powell.—Fa- 
gotti: Messrs. Mackintosh and Tully.— 
Corni: Messrs. Platt, Ray, Calcott, and 
Tully.—Trombe: Messrs. Harper and Irvin. 
—Tromboni: Messrs. Mariotti, Smithers, 
sen., Smithers, jun.— Timpani: Mr. Chipp. 
—Stage manager, Mr. Charles Broad ; 
scene painter, Mr. William Grieve ; 
prompter, Signor Rubbi; secretary to the 
box department, Mr. Seguin ; poet and Ita- 
lian translator, Dr. Giuseppe Giglioli. 

The choruses, under the direction of ap- 

ved masters, together with the corps de 

llet, have been entirely remodelled and 
increased ; and it is presumed will be found 
consistent with the rest of the arrangements 
in their several departments. 

The following are some among the musical 
works which are proposed to be represented : 
—The “ Esule di Roma,” and “ Olivo e 


Pasquale” of Donizetti—‘* La Straniera’’ of 
Bellini—*‘ Il Demetrio é Polibio” of Ros- 
sini, being the first production of his pen ; 
with, perhaps, the “ Armida’”’ or ‘‘ Ermione”’ 
of the same author—* L’Alfredo” of Mayer 
—‘‘ I Sansone” of the celebrated Professor 
Basily, now the president of the Imperial 

Conservatory of Music at Milan —‘“ La 

Vestale”’ of Spontini—* L’ Annibale in Bete 

tinia’”’ of Niccolini—“* La Sylvana” of We- 

ber—** [] Matrimonio per raggiro” of Ci- 

marosa—the ‘‘ Maometto” of Winter--and 

“ L’Idomeneo, Ré di Creta,” of Mozart. 

In addition to the above, the celebrated 

opera of ‘* Robert le Diable”’ has been pur- 
chased, and, with the original performers 
from the Acadamie Royale at Paris, will 
be produced under the immediate direction 
of its great author, Meyébeer. On this 
occasion, an overture, which has hitherto 
been wanting, will be composed by him, 
and no exertion or expense avoided to ren- 
der the whole the most perfect entertain- 
ment possible. The ‘ Esule di Granata” 
of the same author, will at the same time 
be brought out, under his direction, the 
entire of the second act being rewritten for 
the occasion : ‘‘ La Dame Blanche,”’ trans- 
lated into Italian, will likewise be repre- 
sented by the performers of the Academie 
Royale, and M. Boieldieu, the author, it is 
expected, will add to its interest, and ensure 
its success, by his presence. 

Offers have been likewise held out to the 
celebrated Maestro Paer, to attend at the 
representation of his most favoured work, 
‘Sargoni,’ which the director has reason 
to believe will not be refused. 

A company of German performers have 
been engaged to represent the chef-d’wuvre 
of their national composers, in their native 
language, during the months of May and 
June. These performances, with the grand 
ballet, will be produced alternately with 
the Italian operas, and subscriptions will be 
opened for the same, either separately or in 
conjunction with the a entertain- 
ments of the establishment. The company, 
which has been selected from the elite of 
all Germany, will be complete both in num- 
bers and ability. The following eminent 
artists have already been engaged for the 
occasion :— 

Mademoiselle Nanette Schechner, Ma- 
dame Schraeder Devrient, Madlle. Heine- 
fetter, Madile. Schutzel, Madame Spitze- 
der, Maddie. Schneider, &c.—Herr Heizin- 
ger, Signor Giulio Pellegrin, Herr Dobler, 
Herr Wachter, Herr Spitzeder, Herrn Wie- 
ser, Habn, &c. 

The music will consist of all the princi- 
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modern compositions of the German 
pool. The‘ F aie of Beethoven—‘ Eu- 
rianthe’ and ‘ Frieschutz’ of Weber—the 
* Jessonda’ of Sphor—the ‘ Hochzeit der 
Figaro,’ ‘ Belmonte é Constance,’ and ‘ Don 
Juan’ of Mozart—the ‘ Macbeth’ of Che- 
lard, who has been induced to come from 
Munich, to preside at the representation— 
the ‘ Vampyr’ of Lindpainter, who like- 
wise will honour the performance with his 
presence—the ‘ Emmeline’ of Weigl—the 
‘ Reberbraut’ of Ries ; these, and what- 
ever others may be found in the repertowe 
of the existing company, the interpreneur 
states, shall be represented in the great 
theatre of the Italian Opera House.’ 
DRURY LANE. 
This theatre has been graced by very nu- 
merous and respectable audiences during 
the month, and put the managers and per- 
formers quite in good spirits. A new mu- 
sical drama has been brought out, from the 
pen of Mr. George Herbert Rodwell, and 
met with the most decided success. We 
do not know when we have been more 
pleased with a piece of the lively and play- 
ful order. It is full of fun, frolic, and equi- 
voque, and, considering it is the entire pro- 
duction of one individual—the music as 
well as the dialogue having emanated from 
Mr. Rodwell—we must say it is entitled 
to very considerable praise. To describe 
all the quick succession of incident and 
situations that occur during the piece, would 
be a work of greater space than we are en- 
abled to devote to the subject, but the story 
turns upon the stratagem of a young lady to 
try the strength of the attachment of her 
devoted admirer, Don Vincent D’ Almunsa. 
The latter character was played with great 
spirit by Wallack, and Miss Phillips, as the 
romantic Miss, is no less entitled to credit. 
Harley has a character particularly suited 
to his talents, and he bustled through it 
with wondrous zeal and activity. Farren 
had but little to do, but he performed that 
little well. Wood, who sang several songs, 
appeared labouring under a severe cold, we 
will not therefore advert to his part. Miss 
Pearson sang very sweetly, and was warmly 
encored in two songs. ‘The lower notes of 
this lady’s voice are unapproached in depth 
and excellence by any female singer on the 
boards, and they were, on this occasion, 
heard with the greatest effect. The music 
18 pretty, though not over original, and 
seemed to please the audience very well. 
The whole has been got up with great spirit, 
and the dresses were very superior, Miss 
Pearson’s looked most charmingly, ‘The 
dress worn by her on this occasion was 
truly elegant and lady-like. In this respect 


she is seldom if ever eclipsed. Since the 
first night, the drama has been cut down 
into two acts, and certainly now plays with 
far greater effect. Mr. Rodwell may cer- 
tainly claim our commendation. The pan- 
tomime is now played nightly with great 
spirit, and the diorama elicits the highest 
praise. A series of musical entertainments 
commenced here ae de and are to be 
continued every Wednesday and Friday 
during Lent. We are glad to find the 
managers have secured the assistance of 
Harper’s Brass Band, which we have 
noticed in another part of our number ; we 
are quite convinced their engagement will 
prove a very profitable speculation. 

Great preparations are making for bring- 
ing out Robert le Diable with unusual splen- 
dour. Bishop and Cooke have been some 
time engaged in the musical department, 
and an amateur of high fashion and first- 
rate acquirements has given his undivided 
attention to the poetry and the dialogue. 

A new domestic drama, entitled the Rent 
Dau, by Mr. Jerrold, the author of the 
Bride of Ludgate, was produced here on 
Wednesday night, and was entirely suc- 
cessful, ‘he plot of the piece turns on 
the distresses of a worthy farmer, who, 
being behind hand in his payments, is sub- 
ject to that too lightly considered, bat 
really awful visitation—a distress for rent. 
The principal characters in it are the 
farmer, Martin Heywood (Mr. Wallack), 
his younger brother Toby (Mr. Cooper), 
his wife, Rachel Heywood (Miss Phillips), 
Grantley (Mr. Brindal), landlord of the 
farm he occupies, Old Crumbs (Mr. Younge) 
a hard-hearted steward, and who proves to 
be an escaped convict, (seventeen years 
before), Bullfrog (Mr. Harley) an apprais- 
er, who distresses according to law, and 
two desperate outlaws, Silver Jack and 
Hyssop (Mr. H. Wallack and Mr. Bedford) 
fellows who, accidentally discovering the 
identity of the oppressive steward with the 
advertised convict, John Harris, are the 
instruments by which ultimately his vil- 
lainy is made manifest, and the scheme of 
the plot developed. The finale consists in 
the discomfiture und disgrace of the stew- 
ard, and the re-instatement of the Heywood 
family in their former state of comfort. 

The piece is excellently cast. The home- 
spun honesty of Martin Heywood is akin to 
that of some other characters in which 
Wallack has appeared to advantage ; and 
it need not fear comparison with any of 
them. H. Wallack deserves mention for 
his just conception and spirited filling up of 
the character of Silver Jack ; his acting was 
a decided advantage on any thing he has 
hitherto done. Harley, in the self-impor- 
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tant, reckless appraiser; Cooper in the 
younger brother, and Younge in the stew- 
ard, in a longer criticism, would also be 
entitled to considerable praise. ‘The inte- 
rest increased very much towards the con- 
clusion ; and Miss Philips has an excellent 
part, exhibiting the deepest pathos, which 
she executed with great talent. 

The opening scene, representing in life 
Wilkie’s painting of the “ Rent Day,” 
struck the house by the fidelity of its re- 
semblance, and produced great applause. 
That representing the same artist's “ Dis- 
training for Rent,” probably from not being 
quite so well known, was less greeted: it 
struck us as hardly so good as the ‘‘ Rent 
Day.” 

new five-act comedy, by Mr. Ambrose, 
who has been highly successful as a writer 
in the ‘‘ Quarterly,’’ *‘ Blackwood,” and other 
periodicals of rank and talent, is also in 
rehearsal. 
COVENT-GARDEN. 

A tragic drama, in three acts, entitled 
‘** Catherine of Cleves,” was last night re- 
presented for the first time, It isan adap- 
tation, by Lord F, L. Gower, of Monsieur 
A. Dumas’s tragedy of “* Henry Trois,” to 
the British stage. His Lordship, in a short 
preface to the drama, has very satisfactorily 
explained his reasons for adopting blank 
verse, the original drama having been writ- 
ten in prose—for reducing it from five to 
three acts, and for altering the title. In 
each instance we think the course adopted 
by his Lordship was judicious. Notwith- 
standing this, we think the tragedy is not 
worth the trouble which he has taken with 
it. The two first acts areintolerably heavy. 
There is nothing in them to interest an 
English, we had almost said any, audience. 
The last scene of the third act is etirring, 
and was extremely well performed; but if 
the road which you have previously travel- 
Jed has been exceedingly stupid, your 
chagrin is not likely to be removed, because 
the eye, for a moment, glances upon some- 
thing pleasureable. ‘he original tragedy 
was, we believe, one of the first of that 
class which in Paris is denominated “ the 
romantic,” as opposed to ‘ the classical ” 
school. This circumstance, connected with 
some passages that admitted of a political 
construction, gave the play a degree of po- 
pularity there which itis not likely to enjoy 
here. Miss Fanny Kemble, in the earlier 
part of the tragedy, is little more than a 
walking peeress. In the latter end of the 
second act, where the Duke of Guise com- 
pels the Duchess to write the fatal letter, 
she played with much effect and feeling. 


The whole of her performance, in the third 
scene of the last act, demands very high 
commendation. It was forcible, but not 
overstrained. Mr. C. Kemble is not youth- 
ful enough for the gallant St. Megrin; but 
we almost forgot that defect, when we 
marked the gallant bearing which distin- 
guished his principal scenes. The Page 
was represented with much easy archness 
by Miss Taylor. The drama was announced 
for repetition without a dissentient voice, 
the drowsiness of the audience having been 
driven away by the bustle of the last scene. 

We see by the bills that Miss Shireff is 
to make her appearance again almost imme- 
diately ; and we really look forward to the 
performance of this play-bill promise with 
8 great deal of pleasure. 

THE SURREY, 

Mr. Osbaldiston has been lucky enough 
to collect crowded audiences; in fact, he 
was fortunate in assuming the management 
when he did. He entered upon a duty by 
no means at any time light, at a period 
when, if he had a greater variety of tastes 
to satisfy, he might certainly rely ona more 
numerous attendance than usual... Traye- 
dy, comedy and pantomime have taken 
their turn, and each have been very cre- 
ditably enacted. Mr. O, has always been 
a favourite of ours as far aa his individual 
efforts have gone towards the gratification 
of the public, and we hope he will meet 
with the success which his spirited under- 
taking deserves. 

THE COBOURG. 

Really the exertions of the manager here 
deserve the highest encomiums. One would 
hardly think that a theatre so situated, re- 
moved as it were from the centre of action, 
could collect audiences so extensive. It is, 
however, uo doubt to he ascribed to the very 
spirited manner in which Mr. Davidge 
exerts himself for the public amusement, 
We have lately bad a translation from the 
French, which its intrinsic goodness and 
the truly brilliant efforts of Searle have 
no | highly effective. The extraordi- 
nary variety which bas lately been produced 
at this theatre, has been such as to secure 
an attendance rarely seen at any minor. 
Robert le Diable, which is proposed in the 
bills of the Italien Opera and Drury Lane, 
has already, by the activity of the manager, 
been anticipated here, and fully secured the 
meed of popular praise. In addition to 
variety, the rapid succession of pieces here 
enacted may boast attractions of no ordinary 
merit. 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


MORNING DRESS. 

A wrapping dress composed of British 
eashmere ; the colour is poussiére de Paris. 
The corsage is made =< the throat with a 
full back, and fronts that wrap considerably 
across. Shawl pelerine, of a very large 
size, lined and bordered, as is also the 
dress, with rose-coloured gros de Naples. 
The sleeves are extremely wide at the top, 
and moderately so from the elbow to the 
wrist. Morning cap of white tulle; the 
trimming of the front is arranged in round 
plaits, and presents something of the shape 
of a heart: it is sustained by a rosette and 
coques of rose-coloured gauze riband ; bows 
of the same decorate the caul. 

WALKING DRESS. 

It is composed of cinnamon-brown gros 
des Indes. The corsage is made high, and 
to set close to the shape. The sleeves are 
of the Amadis form. ‘The skirt of the dress 
is embroidered with brown silk of the 
darkest shade, ia a wreath of oak-leaves 
placed at some distance from the bottom, 
upon the bem; immediately above the 
wreath, and apparently issuing from it, are 
branches placed perpendicularly. Dark- 
brown velvet canezou, embroidered round 
the border, and edged with a chenille fancy 
trimming. Square collar, rather deep, and 
fichu ends in front. Small black velvet 
bonnet, round brim, and crown of an ob- 
long shape : it is trimmed with a bouquet 
of short white ostrich feathers, and worn 
over a blond lace morning cap. 

BALL DRESS. 

Of crape, a white ground embroidered in 
rose buds of vivid green and rose colour. 
Low corsage, disposed in horizontal folds 
before and behind, round the upper part of 
the bust, and bordered with blond lace of a 
very light pattern. Short, full sleeve; the 
fulness divided into compartments by neuds 
de page of rose-coloured gavze riband. The 
hair is arranged in ringlets at the sides of 
the face, and in alow knot behiud. Two 
bouquets, each consisting of one rose only, 
with a profusion of buds, and strings of 
pearls, adorn the coiffure. Necklace, 
pearls and emeralds. 

OPERA DRESS. 

It is of painted gauze, a white ground, 
with arich running pattern in green, citron, 
and bright red. The corsage is of the demi 
ceur form, with very short sleeves, dis- 
posed in full longitudinal puffs. Coiffure 
a la Cornelie. The hair is parted, and dis- 
posed in soft braids upon the forehead. 


The hind hair is partly arranged -in the | 


form of a tiara before, and partly disposed 
in a n@ud @ la Chevaliere behind: it is 








adorned with a jewelled pin, and bandeaus 
of pearls. Boa tippet of white marabous. 
GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 
FASHION. 

Mantles and pelisses seem to enjoy equal 
favour in carriage costume, and, notwith- 
standing the mildness of the weather, we 
see @ great many lined with fur. These 
mantles are generally silk or satin, and, in 
most instances, have a very deep fur col- 
lar, but nopelerine. Sable and ermine are 
considered the most elegant furs, particu- 
larly the former; but as they are very 
costly, ladies who do not choose to go to 
that expense adopt grey squirrel, or French 
marten: the last is in great favour, and is 
a remarkably light and elegant fur. 

Satin, gros des Indes, and gros de Nuples, 
are the materials of pelisses. They are 
generally made with high bodies, which set 
close to the shape, and very deep falling 
collars, which spread over the shoulders, 
something in the pelerine style, and ate 
bordered with deep fringe, or black blond 
lace. In some instances there is no collar, 
but a pelerine, rounded, reaching nearly to 
the waist behind, and falling almost to the 
knee, where it terminates in a point before, 
supplies the place of one. If the dress is of 
gros de Naples, or gros des Indes, the collar, 
or pelerine, may be of satin, or velvet, but 
if the pelisse is of satin, then they must be 
of velvet. Sleeves are either of the gigot or 
the Amadis shape ; both forms seem in equal 
favour. 

A new and very pretty carriage bonnet, 
which has just become very fashionable, is 
composed of ruby-coloured velvet, and 
lined with the same material. The brim is 
round aud shallow, but deeper on the right 
side than the le!t: it is ornamented on the 
inside with blond lace, put on in the fan 
style next the face. The crown is of the 
Polish form ; the divisions are marked by 
a cord of satin, inserted in each, and which 
also goes round the top; each corner of the 
top forms a point. The curtain at the back 
of the crown is shallow but extremely full. 
The trimming consists of ruby gauze riband, 
richly figured in white. ‘The brides applied 
in front of the crown, near the top, descend 
in an oblique direction on each side, and 
pass through the brim; a knot of riband, of 
a singularly novel and pretty form, is 
attached on the crown, near the top; three 
light ornaments, composed of the barbes of 
feathers, issue in different directions from 
this knot. 

One of the most elegant of the half dress 


novelties of the month, is a morning visit- 


ing dress, of cashmirienne, a material ori- 
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THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 


ginally French, but now made here in equal 

rfection. The ground is chamois, printed 
in a running pattern of chocolate and aven- 
turine. The corsage is of a three-quarter 
height, and the front and back of the bust 
is trimmed with a lappel of equal depth be- 
fore and behind, but open and forming deep 
jockeys on the shoulders. The lappel is of 
the material of the dress, with the pattern 
placed horizontally. A_ party-coloured 
effilé, in which the three colours of the 
dress are interwoven, border the lappel. 
Amadis sleeve. The front of the dress, 
from the waist to the bottom, is orna- 
mented with bands, which are crossed in 
the form of an X: thev are placed at regu- 
lar distances, and increase in size as they 
descend. These bands are also bordered 
with an effilé, about half the size of that on 
the corsage. 

Changeable silks are coming much iovto 
favour in dinner dress: they are of a richer 
kind than those so much in fashion two 
years ago. Ruby, green, aventurine, and 
crimson, all shot with white, are the 
favourite colours. Corsages are always cut 
low, and disposed en caur, or in crossed 
drapery ; but they differ from those recently 
worn, by having the folds arranged in such 
a@ manner as to display very little of the 
chemisette in front, and only the lace that 
trims it behind. Several dinner dresses 
have been recently made with the upper 
part of the sleeve of the material of the 
dress: it is of the bouffont form, and ex- 
tremely wide; the lower part, which sets 
close to the arm, is of blond lace, and is ter- 
minated by a ruche of blond net. 

Evening dress coiffures are mostly of hair 
dressed in various ways, but never high. 
One of the prettiest of these is the coiffure 
a la Taglioni: it is composed of plaited 
bands, which form an ornament something 
in the style of a coronet on the summit of 
the head. Two plaited bands, which issue 
from this coronet, cross each other immedi- 
ately under it, and descending on each side 
border the soft braids into which the front 
hair is divided: they turn back above the 
ears, and crossing again behind, terminate 
under the coronet. A light sprig of flowers, 
or of cut riband, ornaments the coiffure. 

In addition to the colours already men- 
tioned, we may cite as fashionable, rose, 
violet, canary, and blue. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS IN 

JANUARY. 

The yardens of the Tuilleries afford a 
very elegant variety of winter toilettes. 
Gros d’Orient, or cashmere dresses, with 
velvet pelerines trimmed with fur, or 
pelisses of the same materials, with velvet 
pelerines edged with black blond lace, are 


a a A 


much in request, They are not, however, 
so generally adopted as mantles, which are 
composed of a great variety of materials, 
both silk and woollen. The latter are all 
imitations of cashmere, but of different pat- 
terns. Some are of an onyx ground, with 
a zigzag in relief, of claret-colour; others 
have a Valliere ground, thickly strewed 
with bouquets of fancy flowers of very vivid 
colours, and of a bizarre, we bad almost said 
a — appearance: these last are 
very fashionable. Those of silk bave 
always a plain ground, with a very large 
velvet pelerine, and, in some instances, 
velvet facings. We have also seen a few 
lined with fur, but these latter are as yet 
very partially adopted. 

Velvet is the only material for bonnets. 
They are always of rich wintry colours, 
Black is very much in favour. Tbe most 
novel have a round brim, very short at the 
ears, and a crown of the helmet shape, upon 
which the material is disposed in folds: 
they are placed in a bias direction on each 
side, and intersected by two or three dis- 
posed longitudinally : these last terminate 
in front in a small ornament composed of 
velvet, from which a panache of either 
ostrich or cocks’ feathers issue. The in- 
side of the brim is sometimes trimmed with 
knots of gauze riband only ; in others the 
knots are mingled with blond lace. 

High dresses, of the pelisse kind, are 
much worn in demi toilette: they come 
quite up to the neck behind, but partiall 
display the chemisette in front. There is 
more variety in the materials than in the 
make of these dresses: they are composed 
of very rich silks, as gros d Orient, gros des 
Indes, gros de Naples, Glacée. The corsages 
are uniformly plain, and the sleeves of the 
gigot kind, but the front of the dress is 
generally very richly embroidered. The 
pelerine, which must be of velvet, is either 
embroidered, or else cut in square dents, 
which are edged with rich but narrow black 
blond lace. 

Hats are much in request in half dress. 
They are of velvet, and of a new material, 
a satin ground with a velvet spot. The 
crown is always low, and generally of an 
oval form. Bows of gauze riband, of the 
coque kind, fall upon the brim, which is 
partially turned up in front, and a bouquet 
of ostrich feathers drops over it. The in- 
side of the brim is always adorned with a 
bandeau, and coques of gauze riband, which 
must correspond with the hat. The fea- 
thers may be either white, or the same 
colour, at the pleasure of the wearer. 

Ball dresses are almost the only ones 
worn with trimmings round the borders. 
Among the few exceptions that may be 
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cited, are a dinner dress of chaly, a white 

ound, thickly strewed with green satin 

eaves; this dress was trimmed round the 

border with green gauze riband: it was 
laid on in very long puffs, which was but 
little raised ; they were formed by cabbage 
roses of white gauzeriband. Another dress 
trimmed round the border is of blue gros 
d’Orient, finished above the hem with a 
row of square dents: they are of satin to 
correspond, are very deep, and are edged 
witb narrow blond lace. 

Ball dresses are always trimmed with 
flowers, but instead of being put above the 
knee, the trimming is not now placed higher 
than the calf of the leg. Wreaths are very 
generally adopted : they present a melange 
of various flowers, and of a great variety of 





OF FASHION. 


hues. We see, also, a good many dresses 
trimmed with two bouquets of flowers, 
which serve as agraffes to a band composed 
of either two or three gauze ribands; this 
band, placed very low on one side, is 
brought higher on the other, in such a man- 
ner that the bouquets nearly surmount each 
other, but at some distance, 

Coiffures of the Grecian, and demi Gre- 
cian style are both in favour: they are or- 
namented with flowers, which are mingled, 
in general, with bijou of fancy, such as 
golden arrows, with four points, or pins of 
different shapes, formed of small white or 
coloured beads. 

The colours most in favour are vert 
d‘acanthe, beet-red, dark-blue, chesnut, 
azure-blue, pale-rose, and aventurine. 





BIRTH, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTH. 

Tne lady of Albany Fonblanque, Esq. of 
a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

In Dublin, Lieutenant-Colonel Seymour 
Blane, of the Scots Fusileer Guards, son of 
Sir Gilbert Blane, Bart. to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of John Armit, Esq. of Kildare 
Street. In Marylebone, Viscount Turnour, 
eldest son of Earl Winterton, to Maria, 
third daughter of Sir Peter Pole, Bart. ; 
and at the same time, T. E. Swettenham, 
Esq. -~ son of the Rev. T. E. Swetten- 
ham, to Wilhelmina, second daughter of Sir 
Peter Pole, Bart. At Ulpbha, Mr. Willie 
Sawrey, yeoman, of Wallowbarrow, aged 
79, to Miss Lewthwaite, of the same place, 
aged 75. This verifies the old proverb, 
that ‘ while there is life there is hope.” — 
Whitehaven Herald. 

DEATHS. 

Maria, the beloved wife of Mr. Thomas 
Brooks, of Duke-street, Manchester-square, 
aged Si. After an illness of more than 
three years’ cuntinuance, the lady of the 
— Hon. Sir Edward Thornton, G.C.B., 
of Wenbury House, in the county of Devon, 
After a few hours’ illness, Lady Sarah 
Tournay Staines, the wife of George Gun- 
ning, Esq. of Frindsbury, and Dent de 
Lion, in the county of Kent. At Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Gerard, the banker. His pro- 
perty is estimated at six millions of dollars. 

t is generally received, as a certain fact, 
that he has left two millions, with directions 
to apply more, should this sum prove in- 
sufficient, for the establishment of a great 
oye school for this city and county, to 

built on his land. The sum of three 
thousand dollars is bequeathed to the state 


of Pennsylvania, to be subscribed to the 
Danville and Pottsville rail-road. It is 
said that there is a bequest of half a mil- 
lion for improving the docks and the eastern 
front of the city ; that there are no legacies 
to individuals exceeding 10,000 dollars 
each, except one of 20 and one of 50,000 
dollars.— Philadelphia paper. At the Col- 
liery-house, near Ballycastle, Mrs. O’ Neill, 
relict of the late Bryan O’Neill, at the ad- 
vanced age of 86 years, 30 of which she 
was a widow; during which time she 
showed the most marked respect to her 
late husband, by retaining the emblems of 
widowhood until her death, never appear- 
ing after his decease but in the deepest 
mourning.— Northern Whig. A death, oc- 
casioned by a rather curious circumstance, 
took place on Monday, at Hoddesden, 
Herts. Mrs. Batty had been many years 
hostess of the Black Lion, at that village, 
which she had rendered famous for its ale, 
and her own beauty, having been reputed 
the handsomest landlady on the road. On 
the previous Saturday, when in the act of 
correcting a servant, she overbalanced her- 
self. In the fall, one of her pair of long 
ear-rings broke, and a fragment cut open 
the jugular vein, and she died in conse- 
sean on the Monday evening.—County 

ress. The Derby Mercury contains the 
following notice :—On Thursday morning, 
Miss Butcher, daughter of Mr. William 
Butcher, formerly a draper, at Sutton in 
Ashfield, was proceeding to the church to 
be married, accompanied by her father, 
who was very cheerful, when he dropped 
down and expired almost immediately. 
The wedding, of course, did not take 
place, 
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